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RECENT ADVANCE IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS* 


JAMES EARL RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 


Forty years ago teaching in this country was either a trade or a 
calling; it could hardly be characterized as a profession. As a trade, 
it was taken up by those who found it an easier way to earn a living 
than by domestic service or farm labor. Others accepted the call to 
teach as religiously as ministers of the gospel heeded the call to 
preach. Fine scholarship, combined with native ability and guided 
by high ideals, made great teachers. They were few and far between, 
but they were the salt of the earth. Their lives and works, their 
ideals and methods, are objects of our closest study in the effort to 
construct the science and art of education. 


THE BACKWARD LOOK IN EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The old way of passing on to novices the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of the masters was ingrained in tradition. Scholarship 
was a definite entity, whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
teacher in the district school or of the teacher in the college. A cer- 
tain quantum of knowledge was expected in each successive grade— 
an amount so precise that it could be defined in terms of textbooks or 
treatises or courses of study. Standards were centuries old—modi- 


*An address given at the Semicentennial Celebration of the Founding of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, February 19, 1925. 
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fied, of course, to meet the exigencies of particular situations, but still 
essentially the standards of the past. And, in practice, any tendency 
to vary from the norm was inevitably checked by the apprentice sys- 
tem, whereby each beginner was forced to follow in the footsteps of 
his master. 


THE LOOK AROUND FOR IDEAS REGARDING TEACHING 


The first step in advance was taken when, besides the backward 
look, the beginner was encouraged to look round about him. Instead 
of one master, he was asked to assimilate the teachings of many mas- 
ters. This process of analyzing the standards and modes of success- 
ful teachers and administrative officers was the beginning of modern 
educational research. I well recall the answer given me when I asked 
one of the most famous school superintendents in the East to give a 
course of two hours a week for a year on educational administration. 
He said: “Why, I haven’t enough to last six weeks.” The pity was, 
*twas true. There was not enough information available to keep a 
class of graduate students, prospective school superintendents, profit- 
ably occupied for a month, much less a year. 

No part of our undertaking, however, has been found easier or more 
profitable than research in the field of school organization and man- 
agement. So long as the head of a school system knew only in a gen- 
eral way what some other head of a similar school system was doing, 
what his problems were and how he was meeting them, there was 
small chance of his giving professional service based on exact knowl- 
edge of his special field. But such knowledge could be had; and within 
ten years from the time when the first attempt was made, so much had 
been accumulated that a scientific ordering of the materials became a 
necessity in the training of school superintendents. Note, for exam- 
ple, the scope of such a course as given in one teachers college: 


“State responsibility for local education—the constitution of state, city, and 
county boards of education and their relation to other governmental bodies—the 
organization of the administrative and supervisory corps, with particular refer- 
ence to line and staff organization—the organization of school systems; elemen- 
tary schools, including a consideration of the platoon or duplicate school plan, 
departmental teaching and special classes; the junior high school; the senior 
high school, special and comprehensive; continuation schools, vocational schools, 
adult education—the curricula—the development of courses of study—supervi- 
sion—pupil accounting—the continuing census and attendance service—school 
health administration and physical education—statistical methods applied to the 
problems of administration—measuring the results of teaching—business admin- 
istration, including accounting, budget making, selection, purchase, and distribu- 
tion of textbooks and supplies—the training, selection, tenure, salaries, promo- 
tions, and pensions of teachers—building and equipment, including plans and 
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specifications, scoring the plant, building program, financing capital outlays, budg- 
eting, equipment—relation of superintendent to the community, including public- 
ity, parent-teacher associations.” 


The same methods applied to other fields yielded equally good re- 
sults. The history of education, for example, quickly ran into big 
textbooks and important treatises. Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education 
was a monumental work characteristic of the period. Methods of 
teaching the several school subjects were presented in a new form, 
not so much as hitherto the output of one practitioner, but more the 
combined experience of many masters. Textbooks, particularly those 
for elementary schools, began to be both more numerous and more 
comprehensive. In a word, the break with tradition was well under 
way, and the primary cause was the substitution of the “look around” 
for the “backward look.” 


INTENSIVE STUDY AND INVESTIGATION 


The dictum once prevalent in learned circles, that all that a teacher 
needs in teaching is a knowledge of his subject, has been controverted 
by the work of the great scholars themselves. The acquisitions to 
knowledge of any subject within a generation, to say nothing of what 
was known before, are so extensive and of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance that no one, however scholarly, would venture to apportion off- 
hand those parts or phases of the subject best suited to particular 
ages or groups of learners. The selection of materials of instruction, 
their arrangement into courses of study, and the combination of 
courses of study into curricula, have become the subject of intensive 
study and investigation. Coincident with the advance of science and 
an inevitable result of scientific curiosity, scientific method was di- 
rected to the mind itself. The new psychology made possible the com- 
parison of mind with mind, and the testing and measuring of intellec- 
tual capacity and achievement. Research in this direction has led to 
a revolution in methods of classification and promotion in our lower 
schools, and has raised questions never before asked as to what knowl- 
edge can best be acquired by some individuals and the extent to which 
the education of such individuals is possible. It has raised questions, 
too, of how children learn, and of the obstacles to be overcome due to 
individual differences. Most of these questions still remain unan- 
swered and await the findings of patient investigation of a most ex- 
acting kind. 

7 THE LOOK AHEAD IN EDUCATION 

The immediate result of this enormous accumulation of materials 
of instruction, of information concerning school organization and 
management, and of new knowledge concerning the processes of learn- 
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ing and the limitation of education, is the imperative necessity of 
knowing how best to use the riches at our command. Neither the 
“backward look” nor the “look around” can furnish sufficient enlight- 
enment. Obviously the questions must be raised: What are we going 
to do with these means and instruments? What is education for, any- 
way? Hence, the “look ahead” comes to mark the next step forward. 
In the training of teachers it forces us to define the particular duties 
and obligations that novices must meet in their professional service 
and to select the materials and methods that will best equip them for 
their prospective positions. 

On one point I want to make myself clear. The break with tradi- 
tion that marks the steps taken in the recent advance toward a sci- 
ence and art of education does not mean a break with the scholarly 
ideals and scholarly standards of the past. Our progress is up a wind- 
ing stair. The higher we mount, the better view we get of what lies 
spread before us. Nowhere is this fact more patent than in the field 
of academic instruction. Improved methods of school administration 
and the applications of scientific methods in measuring results do not 
make less important the scholarly command of the materials of in- 
struction. On the contrary, they call for better scholarship, a wider 
outlook, and a more precise acquaintance with the significant facts that 
should be presented to learners. If ever there was a time when teach- 
ers could rest content with what some textbook or treatise contained, 
that time has passed. The teacher of to-morrow needs not only a 
scholarly grasp of his subject beyond the reach of his students, but he 
needs also the ability to pick and choose from the whole range of his 
knowledge that which will best serve his purposes in teaching. In 
addition to the best that his academic training has given him, he needs 
preéminently that special training which should enable him to select 
the materials best fitted to the abilities of his students at any particu- 
lar stage of advancement. And the more profound his academic 
scholarship, the greater the need of this specialized knowledge. 


SELECTIVE SCHOLARSHIP IN THE TEACHER 


Of all the significant features in the trend of the times, I regard 
this emphasis upon selective scholarship as one of the most important. 
It must be made a prime essential in the professional training of 
teachers. It is not an academic job, and we have no right to expect 
academic institutions, either high schools or colleges, to do it. The 
development of courses in so-called “professionalized subject-matter” 
is the business of normal schools and teachers colleges. This is so 
obviously true that no one questions either its propriety or necessity 
in the training of teachers for vocational schools, but it should be con- 
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sidered no less proper and necessary in the training of teachers of 
academic subjects. But let us not delude ourselves in thinking that 
review courses in academic subjects meet these requirements. They 
are merely devices of Satan to conceal ignorance. Selective scholar- 
ship, this systematizing and ordering of knowledge for specific ends, 
is the intellectual background for every kind of professional effort. 
The teacher must have it if he would attain to professional standing. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND SELECTION 


A further consequence of the break with tradition and the resulting 
increase of knowledge in our field has been the attention given to ex- 
perimentation with courses of instruction and school curricula. When 
available means and materials are too great for a particular purpose, 
manifestly some selection must be made. But how pick out the best? 
The good old way—and it was good so far as it went—was to rely on 
some genius to make a textbook or demonstrate his theories in a 
school of his own making. The life of some textbooks proves beyond 
doubt that their authors were geniuses, and the influence of some 
sch shows the touch of a master hand. The need of such books and 
such mpsters is not likely soon to disappear. But we are coming 
nowadays to the belief that progress can be hastened by putting to 
the test of actual use the proposals of even master minds. So long 
as masters differ and their theories lead to divergent practices, so 
long is there a chance that the better way may be found by trial under 
controlled conditions. Hence, it happens that the making of courses 
of study and school curricula is passing from superintendents and 
principals to codperative committees, and the tendency is to make 
these committees widely representative of all public interests—wit- 
ness the recent surveys of Latin and mathematics. The next step is 
to put the recommendations of experts to test in an experimental 
school, note what happens, check the results under other conditions, 
and arrive at conclusions in scientific fashion. In their methods of 
experimentation, Colonel Parker and John Dewey were closer to Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel than to Caldwell and Rugg, so rapidly have we 
moved in twenty-five years. 

In no phase of teacher training is the emphasis upon selection and 
experimentation more apparent than in the training of administrative 
officers. To quote again from the outlines of the course to which I 
have already referred: 


“This course for superintendents of schools presents the field of educational 
administration on the basis of an analysis of the work of this professional execu- 
tive. Problems which have actually occurred in the experience of superintendents 
of schools will be presented for the solution of students. The problems presented 
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in this first course will be those most commonly occurring in the experience of a 
superintendent of schools, and will vary from those found in a small school sys- 
tem to those which must be met in the larger communities. When the solution 
of the problems of the superintendent demands the knowledge of the specialist in 
physical education, household arts, vocational education, religious education, the 
fine arts, or other school subjects, experts in these fields will offer their advice in 
the solution of the problems, and students will be encouraged to consult them.” 


In an advanced course in the same field the student is confronted 
with actual situations from which he must select definite problems 
and assemble the data necessary for their solution. Examples of 
tasks actually undertaken are the following: 


“The organization of two city school systems; both involving a complete 
change in the law with respect to the organization of the school systems, the selec- 
tion of the board of education, the financing of the schools; one of them the devel- 
opment of a school building program; one of them suggestions for the revision of 
the curricula and the courses of study; both involving the problems of organiza- 
tion of the administrative and supervisory staff, business organization, attend- 
ance service, and the like. 

“The determination of the validity of certain administrative practices—for 
example, the fiscal independence of city boards of education, the legal status of 
the superintendent of schools, contractual relations involving capital outlay. 

“The derivation of a scientific measure of the need of support, the measure of 
differences of groups of school systems with respect to certain qualities, the devel- 
opment of a score card for evaluating the records of school systems. 

“The development of a method for distributing state school funds; the organi- 
zation of a state teachers’ association for effective participation in the development 
of a more efficient school system; the relative efficiency of one-teacher and con- 
solidated schools throughout a state in order to determine how far the program 
of consolidation should be carried; budgeting equipment for a four-year high 
school; the present status and the control that should be developed in interscho- 
lastic athletics; the ventilation of school buildings, including a study of the pres- 
ent practices and costs in the light of experimental research; the derivation of 
mathematical formule for the forecasting of school population and determination 
of building programs; absence and illness of teachers, with an attempt to deter- 
mine the causes operating to produce them.” 


AIM IN EDUCATION 


Herbert Spencer raised the question: ““What knowledge is of most 
worth?” That question must be asked by every one who would use 
knowledge for specific ends. Selection implies choice according to 
some criterion of excellence. The evaluation of the means and mate- 
rials of instruction presupposes some aim in education worth striving 
for. The break with tradition in school procedure has not only forced 
us into making choice of what shall be used, but it will presently com- 
pel us to determine what are our aims in education. It was formerly 
taken for granted that the immediate purpose of schooling was to 
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secure skill in the use of certain tools—the three R’s in the elemen- 
tary grades, the rudiments of Latin, Greek, and mathematics in the 
secondary field, etc.—and that the ultimate end was the development 
of power through formal discipline of the intellectual faculties. It 
was assumed that these skills and powers once developed would be 
used for the common good. Experience has shown that power uncon- 
trolled and undirected is a dangerous asset—as dangerous to the indi- 
vidual as to society. Hence the growing demand that these forces— 
forces vastly more important to the welfare of mankind than any 
other force in the world—be harnessed and directed in beneficent 
channels. 

Character building was by no means neglected under the old order, 
but the school was not held responsible for the behavior of its output 
in later life. That was preéminently the duty of the home and the 
church. Great numbers of our people still hold to this view. To them 
the public school is merely a support to other agencies which can bet- 
ter shape the careers of oncoming generations. An increasing num- 
ber of our people, however, believe that what is done in school can 
shape the life conduct of its students, and that the public school, sup- 
ported by the public, should not subordinate its interests to the inter- 
ests of any sect or group or faction within the body politic. Thus it 
happens that a new problem has been injected into the controversy 
over the proper aims of education. 

In the training of teachers we cannot avoid this controversy. Ma- 
terials must be adapted to instruction on successive school levels,¢ 
courses of study and curricula must be arranged, textbooks must be 
written, methods of teaching must be fitted to the abilities and capaci-s 
ties of students, the extra-curricular activities of the school must be ¢ 
determined ; but not one step in any of these directions can be taken 
intelligently without recourse to some guiding principle that finds its 
justification in a rational view of the aims of education. 


FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDED 


The splendid results of research in the intellectual field are a chal- 
lenge to similar investigation of the emotional and volitional life. 
Somewhere in this field lies hidden the clue to educational aims and 
ideals and to the processes that make for desired ends. Meantime 
we are dependent upon empirical data and are swayed by selfish whims. 
Success seems to be rated by some parents in terms of money-making. 
The college sets metes and bounds to the process of acquiring culture 
and social rank. The church prescribes the type of school that leads 
to salvation along denominational routes. The state wants healthy, 
self-supporting, patriotic citizens, and makes compulsory the school- 
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ing provided by lay boards. The eclectic, with faith in variety, says 
that any kind of instruction is good, provided it is well given. The 
individualist advocates freedom of teaching and freedom of learn- 
ing, and points to Athens as the historic example of the progress that 
is possible when personality is given free rein. Another philosopher 
sees what became of Athens after it reached its zenith, and, therefore, 
prefers the longevity of a Chinese civilization, even though it be on a 
lower level. Of what avail, he asks, if one does gain the whole world, 
if in the end he shall lose his own soul? These are but instances of 
points of view which confuse and confound the student of education. 

While exposing our ignorance, I do not deny the value of experience 
and tradition in evaluating the means and materials of instruction, 
nor do I underrate the wisdom of the ages in fixing the aims of educa- 
tion. But I remind myself that the wisdom of the ages once upheld 
the geocentric theory of the universe. The new order made no change 
in the facts of the case, but it did change men’s way of thinking and 
acting with respect to those facts. Hence, while I do not delude my- 
self into believing that education will ever become an exact science, I 
am morally certain that some of the processes of moral and social 
education will be scientifically determined. The facts will not be 
changed, but we shall look at them from a different point of view. 
There will still be children and materials of instruction, schools and 
teachers, the family, the church, and the state; but a scientific deter- 
mination of measurable facts will provide a rational basis for experi- 
mentation with ways and means of securing better results from these 
prime factors in education. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


Teacher training has come to be something more than routine drill 
on school subjects and methods of teaching. Like other types of voca- 
tional preparation, it aims to equip the novice with the tools of his 
trade and to give him the ability to use them. Considered as admis- 
sion to a profession, there is the further obligation to provide ade- 
quate scholarship, both general and selective, and a philosophy of life 
that functions in service. The highest ideal of professional training 
is that the practitioner shall have the ability and the will to be self- 
directive. In no profession is there either better opportunity for, or 
more need of, advancement. The field now opened up is enormous; 
it borders on every other field of human endeavor; across it are paths 
leading to every occupation in which men engage; within it are the 
resources that make for the well-being of mankind and the advance- 
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ment of civilization. How wisely this field shall be tilled, with what 
vision its resources shall be used, is primarily an obligation resting 
upon our schools of education and teachers colleges. I have faith 
enough in the staff and students of these institutions, as I know them, 
to predict that what has been accomplished in my time is but an 
earnest of what they will achieve in their time. 








GEORGE PEABODY: THE GREAT STEWARD* 


JAMES F. MUIRHEAD 





Nearly 300 years ago a certain Lieutenant Francis Paybody, or 
Peabody, quitted the old abbey town of St. Albans (Herts) and emi- 
grated to the scantily-peopled shores of New England, where he be- 
came the first of an extraordinarily worthy and numerous stock of 
American citizens. One of these was George Peabody, born on Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1795, at the Massachusetts village of South Danvers, since 
named Peabody in his honour. 

That his parents were not too well endowed with the material gifts of 
fortune may be gathered from the fact that little George was appren- 
ticed to the village grocer at the age of eleven. At fourteen, after a 
short time in his brother’s employment, he became assistant to a haber- 
dasher uncle, whose business was in Georgetown, now part of the 
capital city of Washington (D. C.). Then, though still under age, 
he volunteered for service in the war of 1812, and spent a year or so 
at Fort Warburton, Maryland. In 1814, when only nineteen, he be- 
came a partner in the “dry goods store” of Elisha Riggs, also of 
Georgetown. Mainly through the capacity and energy of the new 
and youthful manager the business prospered amazingly, and when 
Riggs retired about 1830 Peabody found himself at the head of one 
of the biggest enterprises of its kind in the world. 

Peabody had already visited England in 1827, and had apparently 
come to the conclusion that London offered a wider and more prom- 
ising field than America for his peculiar talents. In 1837, therefore, 
he established himself at Wanford Court, in the City of London, as a 
merchant and money-broker, founding a business which was eventu- 
ally continued by the famous firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. His special 
function was to facilitate trade between English merchants and the 
United States. For his services he charged a commission of 5 per 
cent, instead of the 10 per cent hitherto asked by the brokers; and, by 
turning his money over four times a year, he eventually enjoyed an 
annual income varying from £60,000 to £100,000. One factor of his 
success was his patriotic investment in United States Civil War Bonds. 
He was one of the three Commissioners that helped the State of 
Maryland to regain her financial equipoise in 1848—a service for 





*Reprinted from The Landmark, the monthly magazine of the English-Speaking 
Union, Vol. 7, No. 2; February, 1925. 
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which he refused pay. His series of munificent gifts for public pur- 
poses (hereinafter detailed) brought him a gold medal and vote of 
thanks from the U. 8S. Congress and the offer of a baronetcy from 
Queen Victoria. This honour he felt compelled, as an American citi- 
zen (which he remained to the last), to decline; but he accepted a 
valuable miniature portrait of Her Majesty, now in the Peabody In- 
stitute of his native place. In the autograph letter that accompanied 
the portrait, the Queen described Peabody’s donation to London as 
“an act wholly without parallel.” 

Peabody died on November 4th, 1869, at the house of his friend, 
Sir Curtis Lampson, in Eaton Square. His body lay in state for 
some days in Westminster Abbey, and was afterwards conveyed to 
America in the turreted ironclad Monarch, one of the chief ships of 
the British Navy. He was finally laid to rest in Harmony Grove 
Cemetery, at Peabody, on February 8th, 1870, when the Hon. W. C. 
Winthrop delivered a striking funereal panegyric. 

Such is the bare outline of Peabody’s career. It was the life of a 
capable, clear-headed, honourable, and successful man of business. 
From the nature of the case it is evident that he could hardly be 
called a highly educated man; and he never aspired to the role of 
Mecenas either of arts or letters—a role that has appealed to so many 
other millionaires. He never married, and he founded no family, 
though he left generous sums to his surviving relatives. The amount 
of money he gave away for philanthropic purposes during his life 
(apparently between 114 and 2 millions sterling) has often been 
exceeded in these later days of the multi-millionaire. But it can be 
confidently asserted that in the constellations of philanthropy there 
is no brighter star than the new Georgium Sidus, which has so wor- 
thily revived the discarded name of the planet Uranus. 

Someone has described testamentary bequest as “the painted sep- 
ulchre of alms;” Lord Lytton wrote that “charity is an aristocratic 
emotion—the easiest virtue to practise.” One is often inclined to 
endorse this view when considering the donations given as crumbs 
from the superfluous millions of men who used their great wealth in a 
thousand other ways to satisfy their ambition and their love of power. 
But of Peabody it may be truly said, as Cicero said of a certain pluto- 
crat of his acquaintance, that “he amassed wealth, not for the sake of 
avarice, but as an instrument for doing good.” As his friend, Mr. 
Severn T. Wallis, wrote: “He made benevolence his business and en- 
joyed it. Its merely sympathetic guise did not seem to attract him.” 

During the first half of his life he concentrated on the making of 
money and the demonstration of his business capacity. During his 
later years, however, he may be quite truthfully described as a man 
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who lived on the very modest salary of the Steward of a Philanthropic 
Fund. It has been authoritatively stated that during his last ten 
years his annual personal expenditure never exceeded £600. He lived 
in bachelor’s quarters; he kept no valet; he never owned a horse; 
he wore no jewellery; he was a total abstainer; his recreations were 
Scots songs, angling, backgammon, and whist—played, we may be 
sure, for “love.” He owned to a naturally parsimonious disposition 
and could not force himself to luxurious personal expenditure. At 
the height of his fortune he preferred to walk rather than employ a 
cabman who demanded more than his legal fare. All the more honour 
to him that he brought himself to a point where he could give away 
so lavishly the money he shrank from spending on himself. By his 
charity, as has been said, he stamped the image of God on his money 
and made it pass current for the merchandise of heaven. 

Though Peabody’s general habits were simple and homely, he was 
not so bloodless as to be incapable of an occasional outburst of display. 
Among these were the banquets he gave at the Crystal Palace on July 
4th to promote good feeling between England and America. These 
were attended by statesmen, financiers, merchant princes, and other 
men of note. A certain Society, with July 4th as its birthday and not 
unknown to readers of THE LANDMARK, may well feel honoured by 
having so distinguished a forerunner in this particular kind of cele- 
bration. Indeed, for nearly forty years George Peabody was a sort 
of little English-Speaking Union in his own person. 

Of Peabody’s long list of benefactions we may note in general that 
they aimed at prevention rather than cure; they were concerned with 
the seed rather than with the crop. He was a strong believer in “Ed- 
ucation: a debt due from present to future generations.” Under this 
head come the $250,000 he gave for the Peabody Institute at Danvers; 
the $1,500,000 represented by the Peabody Institute at Baltimore, 
founded for the encouragement of science, art, and general knowl- 
edge; and the $3,000,000 or so devoted to educational establishments 
in the Southern States, including the Peabody College for Teachers 
at the pleasant Tennessee city of Nashville, now attended by at least 
3,000 students. His gifts to the South testify not only to his belief 
in education, but also to his firm conviction of the necessity of binding 
up “the fresh and broken wounds of the nation.” “This I give to the 
suffering South for the good of the whole country.” 

George Peabody’s gift to London, his adopted home, amounted to 
£500,000, which, in the careful hands of the Governors of the Peabody 
Donation Fund, has increased to a capital value of over £2,000,000, 
though fully as much has been expended on land and buildings. True 
to his ruling principle, he did not devote this sum to the relief of the 
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hopelessly “down and out.” His object was to improve the conditions 
and so to increase the efficiency of the less well-paid classes of work- 
ers by providing them with decent homes at a reasonable rent. 

The Peabody Model Dwellings erected with this fund in different 
parts of London now accommodate a population of over 22,000, at 
rents varying from 2s. 4d. a week for a single room to 10s. 3d. a week 
for a cottage of five rooms. The average rate per room is 3s. 2d. 

George Peabody is commemorated in London by a statue (by W. 
W. Story) behind the Royal Exchange. At the unveiling of this in 
1871, Mr. Motley, the American Minister, quoted appropriately the 
epitaph of an old Earl of Devon: “What I spent, that I had; what I 
saved, that I lost; what I gave away remains with me.” A replica of 
this statue has been erected at Baltimore. Perhaps an even more 
honourable memorial is the inscribed slab in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, near the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior. Yet another me- 
morial is the name of Peabody Bay, in Greenland, referring to his 
generous contribution to the cost of Dr. Kane’s expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. In this connection, too, may be mentioned the 
church he erected at Georgetown to the memory of his mother, of 
which Whittier wrote: 


“The heart, and not the hand, has wrought, 
From sunken base to tower above, 
The image of a tender thought, 
The memory of a deathless love.” 


George Peabody has been described as “America’s First Great 
Merchant, First Great Peacemaker, First Great Philanthropist, The 
South’s First Great Friend.” Surely grateful Britons may well add 
to this “First Great Solver of the Housing Problem and First Great 
Apostle of Anglo-American Friendship.” 








GEORGE PEABODY IN ENGLAND* 
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There are few men whom I would more gladly honor than George 
Peabody, and it was for this reason that, when your President so 
kindly invited me to be present on this occasion, I at once accepted his 
invitation. 

I remember well when I was a small boy seven years old hearing 
George Peabody talked of by my mother and by my nurse. His bene- 
factions, his death, the unusual honors accorded at his funeral, made 
him a sort of hero of saga all through the England of the late 1860’s 
and early 1870’s. He was classed in my mind at that early age with 
such men as the Prince Consort, the husband of Queen Victoria, and 
Lord Shaftsbury, the promoter of the legislation for the protection of 
children working in our factories—in fact, the father of all factory 
laws. I merely mention this to show you the sort of pedestal Peabody 
occupied in the mind of a small boy living up in a remote country vil- 
lage in Northern England. You can imagine the feeling there was 
for him in London. Peabody was, in fact, at that time as well known 
and as much admired in England as James Bryce was and still is in 
America, although for different reasons. This is the only parallel I 
can find, and it will serve to convey to you the feeling there was for 
him in the England of that date. 

While he lived, Queen Victoria, who held him very high, offered him 
all sorts of honors; but the only one of which he would accept was her 
portrait, which still hangs in the Peabody Institute, at Peabody. 
When he died, he received a great public funeral in Westminster Ab- 
bey, such as rarely, if ever, has been accorded to one who was not a 
British subject, and his body was brought back to America in a 
British battleship—a supreme honor, granted generally only to for- 
eign rulers or their representatives. His funeral in the town of Pea- 
body was attended by the son of Queen Victoria, then known as Prince 
Arthur and now as the Duke of Connaught. Greater honors than 
these the British sovereign and people could not confer on any for- 
eigner—if, indeed, we can call Peabody a foreigner in England, for he 
lived so long among us, made the greater part of his fortune in Lon- 





*An address on the occasion of the Semicentennial of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, February 18, 1925. 
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don, and also gave away half a million pounds for the erection of good 
workmen’s dwellings in London. 

It is satisfactory to record that the Peabody Trust, which he founded 
for this purpose and endowed with his truly princely gifts, goes on 
working still, and that no less than twenty-five large apartment houses 
for workingmen have been built with the proceeds of it in various 
parts of London where such buildings are considered most needed, 
while the assets of the trust have under wise administration increased 
fourfold. 

I myself had some considerable experience, nearly thirty years ago, 
of the poorer districts of London, and know what miserable dwellings 
and overcrowding existed in that immense city, and doubtless still 
exist, for the evil was too great to be remedied in a year or in a gen- 
eration. Much has been done, much has still to be done; but to Pea- 
body remains the glory and honor of having been the first to point the 
way, and, not content with pointing the way, to set aside a great part 
of his fortune to this end. 

Americans going to London may see the statue which was set up 
in his honor in one of the most crowded parts of the heart of the old 
city of London at the entrance of Lombard Street and Cornhill. Yet 
of him it may be said quite as truly as of Wren in St. Paul’s, Si monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice—“If you want a monument, look around 
you;” for in every poor district of London you will find one of the 
workmen’s apartment houses, well kept, well aired, supplied with water 
and all necessary conveniences at a low and reasonable rent for respec- 
table workmen’s families. How much comfort has not this great 
charity of Mr. Peabody’s conferred on thousands of workmen and 
their families, how many children have not benefited by being 
brought up in airy and healthy homes instead of foul slums, how much 
has the state itself not benefited as the years roll on! Why, the ben- 
efit to the public must have been incalculable, and it is good that the 
memory of such a benefactor should be kept green and fresh in the 
minds of men. 

One cannot help thinking that if the municipalities of London— 
and, indeed, of other cities—had been in those days allowed to bor- 
row at low rates of interest from the state for the purpose of erect- 
ing municipal dwellings after the pattern of the Peabody dwellings, 
a large scheme of housing reform might have been carried out years 
ago and saved us many difficulties to-day. But in those days this 
would have been called “socialistic,”” and we were obsessed and gov- 
erned by doctrines of laissez faire and extreme individualism, which 
allowed gerry builders to put up thousands of cheap and mean dwell- 
ings and make large fortunes out of the transaction. For the state to 
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have engaged in any building transaction would have been considered 
an unwarrantable interference with these doctrines and contrary to 
all the then accepted principles of political economy. Heaven only 
knows what we are suffering to-day for the mistakes made during 
the last century in regard to this gerry building of our great indus- 
trial cities—mistakes which could and ought to have been avoided if 
it had been understood that political economy is a science which should 
take into consideration as much the lives and the well-being of the 
citizens of the state as the production and accumulation of wealth. 
Well, as a man sows, so will he reap; and as then we failed to profit 
by the lesson set by Mr. Peabody, we now reap the natural reward in 
the growth of a socialism which threatens, though I do not believe that 
it will succeed, to sap the very foundations of private property, on 
which all individual liberty and the spiritual and material well-being 
of man are surely built up. 

But to return to Mr. Peabody. Of what he had done for us in 
England, I had, before I was asked to address you to-day, some knowl- 
edge; but of the man himself, very little; and, unfortunately, from the 
books and pamphlets about him which have fallen into my hands I 
have been able to gather but the most meager details. That he was 
a poor boy, sprung from an old and honorable New England and Old 
England stock ; that he made his way from the humblest beginning, by 
sheer honesty, integrity, hard work, and intelligence, to be the pos- 
sessor of a colossal fortune which he used for the benefit of his fellow 
men—these are about all the facts I could gather from the collection 
of rather pompous speeches in the style of the day which were deliv- 
ered on various occasions in England and America. Out of his own 
speeches I could find next to nothing that would throw light on the 
real character of the man. 

There is one description of him I may quote, which is fully borne 
out by his portraits: “Mr. Peabody was slightly above the medium 
height. His full, round face beamed with goodness. He laughed sel- 
dom, but had a smile for everybody. There was nothing ideal or poet- 
ical about his face; it was what we tritely call ‘a good face.’ He never 
spoke hurriedly. His nature was not impulsive.” 

Elsewhere I read: “He was fond of backgammon and whist, and 
passionately fond of fishing; very fond of singing, Scottish songs his 
favorites.” 

The London Times, in an obituary notice, said of him: “He was 
an ardent patriot, and loved abroad as much as at home. He was no 
courtier, yet he was honored by sovereigns and princes. He was 
profuse in his charity, which pauperized nobody. There was nothing 
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hard or narrow about his philanthropy. He simply did whatever 
good came in his way.” 

Although in London he lived most simply in a small bachelor apart- 
ment, he greatly enjoyed entertaining his friends and traveling Amer- 
icans, and always gave a banquet on the Fourth of July. 

I venture to make the following quotations from some of his 
speeches, which throw light on his character: 

“Bear in mind that to be truly great it is not necessary that you 
should gain wealth and importance.” 

“My earnest wish to promote at all times a spirit of harmony and 
good will in society, my aversion to intolerance, bigotry, and party 
rancor, and an enduring respect and love for the happy institutions of 
our prosperous republic, impel me to express the wish that the insti- 
tute I have proposed to you shall be always strictly guarded against 
the possibility of being made a theater for the discrimination or dis- 
cussion of sectarian theology or party politics; that it shall never min- 
ister, in any way whatever, to political dissension, to infidelity, to 
visionary theories of a pretended philosophy which may be aimed at 
the subversion of the approved morals of society.” 

But there is one phrase in a speech of his I read somewhere which 
gives a sudden intimate insight into the character of the man. On 
one occasion he said something like this: “It is not easy at the start 
to part with the wealth we have accumulated after years of hard work 
and difficulty. But I advise you to try; for if you do, you will find it 
very pleasant.” 

Never surely was a truth spoken more directly, simply, and straight- 
forwardly: “You will find it very pleasant.” There is no doubt that 
the greatest pleasure he got from his wealth was in giving judi- 
ciously—not in aimless charity, but in such a way as to do permanent 
good. 

So little by little we can build up a picture of the man. Benign; a 
hater of strife and faction; fond of homely pastimes; hospitable to 
his friends; simple in his own life; a hard worker in his own business, 
but ever fair to others; courteous and kindly to all, whether prince or 
pauper, and thus the very reverse of the snob; no brilliant genius, but 
in his sheer goodness of heart a great man, if ever there was one, be- 
cause he was in the best sense of the word a great gentleman. 

When his statue was unveiled in London by the then Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward the VII, the American Minister, Mr. Mot- 
ley, the historian, quoted a famous epitaph of a man who was known 
as “the good Earl of Devon.” It runs thus: “What I spent, that I 
had; what I saved, that I lost; that which I gave away remains with 
me.” Thatistrue. The great gifts of Mr. Peabody remain with him 
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in the memory which is cherished of him on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

If ever there was a builder of a good understanding between the two 
nations of Great Britain and America, it was George Peabody. Ata 
time when feeling ran high between the two countries, during the 
American Civil War, he continued to love both and to multiply his 
benefactions in both. He hated strife and dissension, and would 
never lend himself to it. He never seems to have uttered one word 
that could increase irritation or cause anger, and this, as much as his 
charitable gifts, gives him his title to greatness and his right to our 
gratitude. Those were before the days when Anglo-American friend- 
ship and good will were so much talked of or promoted as now. 
But who can doubt that he loved both countries and desired to see them 
working in the closest harmony for the good of the world? I can- 
not but believe that were he alive to-day, nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than the sight of these two nations, with their bound- 
less opportunities for promoting the peace of the world, gradually 
throwing off their old-time distrusts and suspicions of each other and 
moving toward a friendship which is better, a thousand times better, 
than all the written alliances in the world. 

The other day in an old and forgotten novel by John Oliver Hobbes 
I came across a profound truth hidden under the form of a paradox. 
It is this: “It is only a very unselfish man who cares to be loved; the 
majority prefer to love—it lays them under fewer obligations.” 
George Peabody was never afraid of the obligations that being loved 
imposed on him. He always responded to those obligations in such a 
way as to be still more loved, and so to increase them. 

And now one word more. I noticed in a speech made the other day 
by the President of the United States to a meeting of journalists two 
aphorisms which followed hard on each other and may seem to be in 
contradiction, but really are not. The first was: “After all, the chief 
business of the American people is business.” The second was: “The 
chief ideal of the American people is idealism.” With regard to the 
first, the President was careful to observe: “In all experience the ac- 
cumulation of wealth means the multiplication of schools, the increase 
of knowledge, the dissemination of intelligence, the encouragement of 
science, the broadening of outlook, the expansion of liberties, the 
widening of culture.” But he qualified these by adding: “Of course, 
the accumulation of wealth cannot be justified as the chief end of ex- 
istence, but we are compelled to recognize it as a means to well-nigh 
every desirable achievement.” And he then quoted recent reports 
from the papers to the effect that two leaders of American business 


had recently given fifty to sixty million dollars as endowments to 
educational work. 
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Well, gentlemen, so long as business and idealism go hand in hand 
in this way, no one will, I believe, be found to quarrel with the accumu- 
lation of wealth in private hands. The great justification of great 
wealth—perhaps the only justification of it—is to be found in great 
service to country and to fellow men. We can all remember a saying 
about riches and the kingdom of heaven and a camel and a needle’s 
eye; we can all remember the story of the rich young man who went 
away sorrowing. George Peabody, as we have seen from one sen- 
tence of his that I have quoted, had his difficulties in overcoming the 
natural aversion to parting with his wealth of any man who has 
struggled and toiled to acquire and accumulate it; but he overcame 
the temptation merely to save and accumulate more. He did not go 
away sorrowing when he heard the call of conscience. He gave with 
both hands—a willing giver, such as God loves—and we have his word 
for it that he found it “very pleasant.” We may feel sure he solved 
that apparently insoluble problem of the camel and the needle’s eye. 
In the Middle Ages it was a common thing for the rich to found hos- 
pitals and colleges, to build churches and cathedrals and town halls 
and great public buildings, and to collect galleries of pictures and 
statues in order to beautify their cities. You may find such all over 
Europe. It was a custom which went out of fashion to a great extent 
after the sixteenth century, though there were some notable excep- 
tions. Fortunately, now the feeling that wealth has its obligations 
as well as its rights is certainly again on the increase, and one of the 
men who has set a most shining example in this respect was George 
Peabody. I honor him because of this shining example, which has 
since been followed by other men wealthier than he. So long as Amer- 
icans, whose main business is business and whose ideal is idealism, 
can combine these two activities in so noble and practical a way as 
Peabody; so long as the possessors of wealth take pride in using it 
for the benefit of their country, their city, or their fellow men, we 
may be sure that there will be little criticism of the accumulation of 
great wealth in a few hands. It is then its own justification. 

But I honor George Peabody not only for this; I also honor him 
because, being essentially American, he yet loved England, and be- 
cause he interpreted America so well to England, and thus laid the 
foundation of that mutual friendship and good will between us which, 
I thank God, in spite of certain obstacles of prejudice and tradition, 
is increasing from year to year. 
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{[ am very much honored by your invitation to address this impor- 
tant meeting. I am honored, too, in being permitted to speak on 
education in this grand old city of Nashville, where fifty years ago 
this college was founded. Its work is well known by all who have 
watched educational progress, and its influence has been felt in every 
Southern state. 

The American public-school system, as it is developed to-day, was 
not introduced into the South until after the Civil War. It did not 
become popular here till about forty-five years ago. Prior to that 
time parents sought for their children an education that would “fit 
them for such and such a position in life,” and every one interested 
was willing to pay for it from his own purse. The children of the 
poor were generally neglected. 

In this discussion I shall regard my own state, South Carolina, as 
a typical Southern state; in some respects, perhaps extreme. 

In 1795, Francis Marion, making a plea for popular education, 
prayed: “God preserve our Legislature from penny wit and pound 
foolishness. What! Keep a nation in ignorance rather than vote a 
little of their own money for education!’ This entreaty fell upon 
deaf ears. 

In 1835, Governor George McDuffie commended the Legislature for 
its aid to the South Carolina College; but he severely rebuked that 
body for its constant neglect of the primary schools, in which “a 
great part of the community obtain all the instruction they ever re- 
ceive at school.” Continuing, he said: “There is no field of exertion, 
public or private, in which the duties of the parent and the patriot 
can be so usefully and so honorably blended as in the improvement, 
superintendence, and inspection of the primary schools; and it is to 
be hoped that every enlightened citizen will regard himself as a trustee 
of these elementary seminaries and a guardian of the children edu- 
cated in them.” 

Who was George McDuffie? He was born on the Georgia side of 
the Savannah River. Across the river from his humble home was 





“A paper read at the Semicentennial of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
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the plantation of Patrick Calhoun, the father of John C. Calhoun. 
The story is told that on one afternoon Mr. Calhoun was taking a 
ride on the Georgia side of the river, when he noticed a young tow- 
headed boy “minding the calf’ while his mother milked the cow, and 
he bade them, “Good evening!” “Howdy do, mister!’ the boy re- 
sponded. “Don’t you think,” said Mr. Calhoun, “that a young man 
of your size might take off his hat when he speaks to a gentleman?” 
His reply was: “Yes, sir; and if you’ll come and hold this calf, I’ll take 
my hat off.” 

Mr. Calhoun admired the lad’s spirit, and he took him to his own 
home, sent him to school and to college. In college he was the bright- 
est and most successful student in his class. He early showed skill 
and strength in public speaking. After graduation he became a law- 
yer and a member of the Legislature. Then he was sent to Congress 
and finally to the Senate. He was regarded as one of the most gifted 
speakers in the Senate. Whenever it became known in Washington 
that George McDuffie was to make a speech, the galleries of the Sen- 
ate Chamber were crowded with people eager to see and hear him. 
He helped to make Texas one of the states of the Union. In conse- 
quence of a serious wound received in a pistol duel, he had to retire 
from public life. In those days men fought duels, but they did not 
shoot in the dark from behind masks. 

Mr. Calhoun discovered George McDuffie. Otherwise history never 
would have known him. How many George McDuffies lived and died 
in obscurity, we have no means of knowing; how many George Mc- 
Duffies had their powerful intellects warped by their hopeless sur- 
roundings and turned in the wrong direction, doing their state harm 
instead of good, we can only conjecture. 

Notwithstanding his magnificent appeal, Governor McDuffie could 
not induce his state to break with the past. His Legislature remained 
inactive. 

Let us pass over the Civil War period and the “Reconstruction” 
days, worse than the war itself. 

In 1860, South Carolina, a small agricultural state, ranked third in 
wealth and fifth in college endowment in the United States; but in 
1870 it ranked thirtieth in wealth, and every college except one was 
closed. 

In 1914, South Carolina led the South and ranked second in the 
United States in cotton manufacture. In hydroelectric power, 
South Carolina then ranked second in the list of the Southern states. 

In public education, if you would only turn the column of states of 
the Union upside down, South Carolina would rank second on the list. 

Let us not forget, however, that South Carolina ranks third in the 
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number of congressional medals for heroism in the World War. This 
little Southern state, of one and a half millions of people, stands third 
only to New York, with ten and a half millions, and Illinois, with six 
and a half millions. Certainly there is some kind of efficiency inherent 
in our people. There is, at least, no doubt of their patriotism. 

The founding of Peabody Normal College, in 1875, marked a new 
era in Southern education. It threw more light upon the responsibil- 
ities of the state. Every one agrees now that the state should provide 
an education cheap enough for the poorest and good enough for the 
richest of our people. We have learned from a bitter experience that 
the integrity of the state must rest upon the character of the men who 
are not in an official position. Therefore, the great task before us is 
to raise the average of intelligence of all the people. This is our only 
safety. 

In the old days we had in our colleges and in some of the noted 
academies of that time distinguished educators—educational philoso- 
phers—but there was a lack of educational statesmen. The primary 
teachers had no professional training. For emphasizing the neces- 
sity of an intelligent citizenship, for the state school system, and for 
the democratic character of the free public school, the South is in- 
debted to Peabody College. 

Peabody College established a limited number of scholarships for 
students of ability in the Southern states upon the condition that they 
obligate themselves to teach for a definite period. These scholar- 
ships were eagerly sought after by young men and young women of 
superior intelligence. ‘The school was established for the one pur- 
pose of training teachers for all the states, and its influence was far- 
reaching on education in that region.” 

The Peabody graduates have not only taught in the schools; they 
have been active in organizing associations for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the ideals, plans, and administration of public education; 
they have afforded the communities in which they worked the advice 
and experience of professional teachers; they have secured favorable 
representation of educational interests in the Legislature, and have 
influenced public opinion in that direction; they have raised the qual- 
ifications and status of teachers, and have improved the condition of 
education in the country. This, in short, has been the influence of 
Peabody College on elementary education in the South. 

The task before us now is to organize a system of public education 
free from political influence. So long as educational policies are for- 
mulated by party leaders, and as much for the purpose of securing 
the votes of ignorant citizens as for meeting the needs of future citi- 
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zens, the opinions of the ablest men of the state cannot have due 
weight in public affairs. 

The greatest concern of any community, of any state or nation, is 
the education of the rising generation. If you cannot reform grown 
people, you may let them go their way to ruin. They will hurt only 
themselves. But if their children are neglected, if the coming gen- 
eration has no mental and moral training, the country will swarm 
with vile and worthless people. 

If you are going to do anything permanent for the average man, 
you have got to begin with him before he is a man. The chances of 
success lie in working with the child and not with the man. The best 
money spent by any community is that spent for schools. Education 
is the great money-maker—not by extortion, but by production. Ed- 
ucation is the cause and not the effect of all substantial prosperity. 
Progressive communities do not wait until they get rich to build 
schools. They build schools to get rich. Money spent for education 
is neither a charity nor a sacrifice. It is an investment—an invest- 
ment which yields greater returns in hard times than it does in pros- 
perous times. 

The state maintains the right to tax all the people for the education 
of all the people. Our wealthy men cheerfully pay this school tax for 
the purpose of securing and maintaining a high order of citizenship, 
that the town or community may be a safer and pleasanter place to live 
in. The business man regards it as a good investment, although he 
may have no children of his own to educate. 

An ignorant and poor man who has a bright, healthy boy may say 
that he alone is responsible for the training of that boy—if his boy 
should grow up an anarchist or a criminal, it is his own affair. And 
when the boy does become a criminal, whose affair is it then? The 
man of means who cheerfully paid a special tax to train that boy for 
something, in order that he might become a help and not a burden to 
the community, is forced to pay an additional tax for the expense of 
police officers, criminal courts, and prisons—for restraints and pun- 
ishments. It costs five times as much legally to kill a man as it does 
to educate one. 

Every child in the South has a right to an education, but the pa- 
thetic part of the matter is that he cannot enforce that right for him- 
self. As things are now, our children are not yet getting a fair chance 
to become moral men; at least, they have not an equal chance with 
children of other states. Who are responsible? Weak legislators, 
timid teachers, and preachers, who have failed to educate public opin- 


ion in the right direction. Our worst enemies are often our pretended 
friends. 
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There are serious defects in our attendance law. Naturally the 
laws were not effective in any state at first—say, fifty years ago. But 
now all the amendments which experience proved necessary have been 
made, and compulsory education—taken for granted in other states— 
including attendance officers, permanent censuses, and penalties, is 
provided for. It should be fully enforced. The attendance officer is 
the crux of the situation. A permanent census, card indexed, in the 
principal’s office, is also necessary. When the law is violated, find the 
man and punish him. We grow tired of hearing certain abuses con- 
demned and not having the condemnation followed by a list of names 
of the persons who are guilty of them. You cannot punish crowds or 
corporations, but you can punish individuals. Who should report 
these offenders? Teachers and attendance officers. Magistrates 
should punish them—not by a warning or suspended sentence, but by 
actual fine or imprisonment. This puts an end to opposition to send- 
ing children to school. 

In conclusion, if you will pardon me, I shall relate a bit of personal 
experience. A few years ago the University of South Carolina con- 
ferred upon me an honorary degree. I was very proud to get this 
recognition of my services to the state from the old university where 
my father graduated eighty-six years ago. The honor was unex- 
pected, and I scarcely knew how to wear it at first. And some time 
later the local board of education named a handsome high school for 
me. I was deeply sensible of that honor also. 

But, a while ago, I met a young girl coming out of one of the ele- 
mentary schools. ‘“Good-by, Mr. Evans,” she said, politely, when she 
saw me; “I’m going home now.” 

“Why are you going home?” I asked. 

“Well, I was fourteen years old yesterday, and daddy says I got to 
go to work now.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “I will see your father and ask him to let you 
come on to school.” 

“It ain’t no use,” she replied. “Dad never did want me to come, 
and he said as soon as ever I was fourteen he was going to put me in 
the mill; and he has done got a place for me, and I am going to work 
after dinner.” 

“But, Mr. Evans,” she continued, impetuously yet shyly, “I’m glad 
you made daddy and them send me to school. You put me in the first 
grade, and you told me how if I worked hard you would put me ahead; 
and you let me skip the second grade. Now I’m ’most through the 
third grade, and I can read and write, and I have wrote letters to my 
brother over in France. And I sure do thank you, Mr. Evans.” 

I am deeply sensible of the honor done me by the citizens of Spar- 
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tanburg in naming their high school for me, and I appreciate the 
honorary degree from the State University; but the unexpected and 
sincere expression of gratitude from that fourteen-year-old girl is 
dearer to me to-day than any distinction that could be offered me by 
any body of citizens, or any scholastic degree that could be conferred 
by any university. That the child had any education at all was a 
result that could have been obtained only through the public school. 
Nothing but the strong arm of the law could have made that igno- 
rant father send his child to school, perhaps even for a day. 

The five hundred thousand children in the South who do not now 
go to school were not born to grow up in ignorance and vice. They 
were born to be saved by the light of learning. If they are not saved, 
the fault will lie chiefly with selfish politicians. The thinking people 
are willing to place their children in school, where they can be trained 
to become a help and not a burden to the state. The unthinking par- 
ents must be made to do so. The fight is on, and it will continue until 
the victory is won. I have never for one moment doubted that this 
fight which I joined forty-two years ago would eventually be won. 
The welfare of the child is the highest law. 

“Tt is not the will of your Father who is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish.” 




















A COLLEGE COURSE ON TEACHING SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 





GERALDINE P. DILLA 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 





The education faculties in our colleges and normal schools gener- 
ally agree that a course on the teaching of the main subjects of sec- 
ondary schools—such as English, history, mathematics, and Latin— 
should be presented by some instructor on the faculty of that subject. 
Such courses usually take two or perhaps three periods a week for a 
year, and are required of prospective teachers in addition to the tech- 
nical or “education” courses and the practice teaching. 

The content of secondary subjects is fairly well standardized now— 
that is, the requirements are remarkably similar throughout high 
schools of corresponding rank in our country. And inasmuch as this 
is so, there seems to be no valid reason why these teacher-training 
courses cannot be brought to some degree of harmony; for, whatever 
the college or normal school and in whatever state, these courses have 
the same aim, the same kinds of students, the same possible subject- 
matter, and usually the same time and place in the entire college 
program. Would it not be well, then, for the instructors in charge 
of such courses to compare efforts and share results? Should not 
they all work toward a moderate degree of standardization in these 
courses, and thus not only economize labor, but at the same time, 
through the exchange of concrete suggestions, present much better 
courses ? 

Since the omnipresent subject in both secondary school and college 
is English, and since its content, both of composition and of literature, 
is now recognized as rather definitely prescribed, very probably the 
best place to begin this general comparison of existing teacher train- 
ing is there. Why should not we who have been trying to teach college 
students how to teach English in secondary schools begin with frank 
expositions of our own individually devised and tested courses? To- 
ward this end I shall, in the present paper, try first to explain briefly 
the considerations that, in my own experience, determined the char- 
acter of such a course, which I gave under typical conditions in a state 
college, and then offer the exact syllabus of the course, as finally ar- 
rived at, which seemed to satisfy both the college departments con- 
cerned and the students. My program is set forth not at all as a 
model or ideal arrangement, but merely because, it seems to me, some 
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one ought to offer frankly for criticism his own definite program for 
these rather hybrid, certainly difficult, but nevertheless desirable 
courses; and since I advocate the pooling of our ideas and experiences, 
I boldly try to imitate Chaucer’s parson by first practicing it myself. 

We agree to leave to the department of education all methods of 
classroom presentation that are common to many or all secondary 
subjects; but there remain many special devices and methods that ap- 
ply distinctly to one subject, perhaps only to English, and these must 
be given in our course, which we are likely to name “English for Pro- 
spective Teachers of English in Secondary Schools” or “The Teaching 
of Literature and Composition in Junior and Senior High Schools.” 
Thus, while the course is partly professional in character, so much 
can be learned by imitation, and subject-matter is of such primary 
importance that the course is apparently a cultural one. 

The composition part of secondary-school English is nearly a fixed 
quantity; at least, it should become as much so as the French or the 
algebra; and the prospective teacher will have learned this part of his 
subject-matter before he reaches his later college years. But the lit- 
erature part of secondary English will never be quite so exactly fixed. 
Because literature is a changing art, each day potentially adds to 
its quantity and may redetermine its relative quality. And differ- 
ent communities may require somewhat different selections from this 
vast body of world literature for the best development of their future 
citizens. Thus the normal student’s own study in high school and 
college will probably not have given him his subject-matter in liter- 
ature quite as well as his past experience in composition; part will be 
slightly out of date and part will be suited to his own individual devel- 
opment or tastes, but not to the purposes of his future teaching in 
secondary schools. 

In addition to these two functions of our English-teaching course— 
namely, to give special methods in the actual teaching of English and 
to supply the real subject-matter to be used later in the secondary- 
school classroom—there is a third very important function. It is to 
unify the student’s experience and knowledge in the fields of literature 
and composition and to direct his further study—in short, to enable 
the college student to orientate himself in the wide seas of English. 
We need to show him just exactly what he has actually learned and 
what remains ahead of him to learn. We should make ours a course 
into which he can grow even after he has received his passing mark. 
It should direct or suggest his future reading and his subsequent in- 
vestigations, because the first requisite of a good high-school English 
teacher is that he have always the enthusiasm and the commendable 
curiosity of the true scholar, always carrying on some exploration of 
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his own in the untraveled world of English, whose margin fades for- 
ever and forever when he studies further. 

The course outlined here was taken by college juniors, so that it 
preceded the practice teaching of their senior year and their higher 
electives in English and followed their rhetoric and general survey 
courses, their introduction to public speaking and to the use of the 
library, and perhaps also other, scattered courses in English. These 
assignments may appear to be illogically arranged, but their order 
was determined by many practical considerations, several of which 
were to distribute as evenly as possible the reading of the long works, 
to mix the more technical or less attractive study with the literature 
for the sake of variety, and to make time for necessary discussions and 
lectures in the class periods, whose precious minutes were saved by 
frequent use of the mimeograph and other economic contrivances. 
Numerous conferences kept the instructor well informed with regard 
to the individual needs. This work was covered in a two-hour course; 


but, particularly if the class is a large one, this syllabus could well be 
fitted to a three-hour schedule. 


(NUMBER OF SESSION ) ( ASSIGNMENT, DISCUSSION, AND LECTURE) 


1 Directions for the reading of college-entrance requirements and of pe- 


riodicals. Investigation of each student’s knowledge of literature and 
rhetoric by a short written examination. 

Review of the forms of literature and its backgrounds, as presented in 
Part III and the appendices of Reynolds and Greever’s The Facts and 
Backgrounds of Literature. 

Preparation of a public program on some writer, like a school commem- 
oration of a notable centenary. Posters are made and exhibited, 
with prints or illustrations from his life and works and with a bibli- 
ography for the independent study of the writer. Each subject is 
first prepared by two or more students; their papers are then cor- 
rected and combined; the result is read, after special training, by 
the student in the group who has had the least experience in public 
appearances. The method of this assignment, like that of many that 
follow, was to serve as a model for similar ones in the secondary 
school. 

4,5,6 Review of the history of American literature, as given in Part II of 
Reynolds and Greever and in a standard book of selections for high- 
school use, like Newcomer-Andrews-Hall’s Three Centuries of Amer- 
ican Poetry and Prose, with short written tests. 

7,8 One novel by Cooper and one by Hawthorne. The plot of one is sum- 
marized by compressing the main action of each chapter into one 
well-constructed sentence. Discussion of what makes a novel im- 
moral and of morality in general in literature. 

9 Ballads and narrative poems: fifteen early or popular ballads, one of 
the “Lays of Ancient Rome,” four modern or art ballads, with a 
written record to include a very brief suggestion of the plot of each 
and one plan or question for teaching each (no two similar). 


to 


10 Everyman; the origin and development of the English drama. 

11 As You Like It; choice of plays for school study, school editions and 
methods of study. 

12 Merchant of Venice; Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama, theater, 


and public. 
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19 
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Julius Caesar; the oral interpretation of Shakespeare’s verse; figures of 
speech. Henry IV or Henry V as a chronicle play. 


Hamlet; the English drama to the present time. 


Correction of English papers; a complete set of symbols to mark er- 
rors. Practice in correcting and grading small sets of representative 
written work of all kinds is assigned individually and corrected in 
the presence of the student. 


A written synopsis of a drama (or summary of the action by scenes). 
The plays used are chosen with special reference to each student’s 
own experience and need, and with a view to showing what to as- 
sign and what not to assign to secondary-school pupils, and with a 
further view to illustrating plays of different periods, countries, and 
techniques, especially the modern. These dramas have been found 
profitable to use: Antigone, Sophocles; Ulysses, Phillips; Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Shaw; Sherwood, Noyes; William Tell, Schiller; Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Rostand; Chanticleer, Rostand; The Blue Bird, Mzter- 
linck; She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith; The Great Divide, Moody; 
The Melting Pot, Zangwill; Justice, Galsworthy; The Silver Boz, 
Galsworthy; Abraham Lincoln, Drinkwater. 


Collateral and home reading of secondary students: the amount; kinds; 
manner of assigning, recording, and testing; discussion of the titles 
in the Report of the Committee on Home Reading of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Lists of new books, published since 
this compilation, are contributed by each student from his own read- 
ing and from a short search of the library shelves. 


Milton’s Minor Poems, including at least five sonnets—especially, “On 
Shakespeare,” “Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’” “L’Alle- 
gro,” “Il Penseroso,”’ “Lycidas,’ “‘Comus;” using reproductions of 
masterpieces of art to illustrate and explain masterpieces of liter- 
ature in schools. 


Correlation of art and English; the state Art League; how to choose, 
secure, and manage exhibitions of prints, pictures, and other objects 
of art in schools, so as to make such exhibitions of interest and direct 
value, not only to the art and the English work, but to all the pupils 
and the whole community. Exhibitions of Medici prints, Japanese 
prints, pottery, paintings by one artist, and even students’ work in 
the college art department, have been utilized at different times. 
The special merits of all the important art publishers are explained, 
with particular attention to the Picture Study Leaflets of the Uni- 
versity Prints and of the Parker Publishing Company. 


Discussion of all the printed material on reading and teaching distrib- 
uted to the students, such as reading courses from the Department 
of Interior, pamphlets from the H. W. Wilson Company, manuals and 
handbooks from the publishers, especially Houghton Mifflin, Scott 
Foresman, Merrill, Dutton, and Ginn. 


Review of the history of English literature from the earliest times to 
1660, with a written test. 


Discussion of tests and examinations in English, with illustrative sets 
of questions from many courses; the preparation of questions for 
two-hour examinations in this course and in survey courses in English 
and American literature. 


Materials and methods of research; a brief bibliography (on cards) of 
books for the English teacher’s professional use, with comments on 
each to show some acquaintance with it; the use of periodicals in 
— classes; the second Current Events test of the Review of 

eviews. 


First-term examination, which draws the attention of the class to 
reading and learning the characteristics of many periodicals, allows 
them to suggest topics for the remainder of this course so as to dis- 
close their ideas of their needs, and includes individual sets of short 
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questions on all the college-entrance requirements each student has 
said he read during or before this term. 


Readings in classical mythology, especially the attributes of the great 
deities and the stories of Orpheus, Psyche, Perseus, Jason, and Echo, 
as given in classical dictionaries or Bulfinch’s Age of Fable or Gay- 
ley’s Classical Myths; notes on the pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
proper names in English; short written test to identify very promptly 
proper names and parts of myths; a brief survey of the greatest 
names in Greek literature. 

Further readings in classical mythology, such as the stories of the Jliad, 
the Odyssey, and the Avneid, of CEdipus, of Hercules, of Thesus, and 
of Persephone; written exercise in class to narrate one of the myths; 
a brief survey of the greatest names in Roman literature. 

The Rape of the Lock; a paper to enumerate the resemblances to the 
great epics and justify its subtitle of mock epic or heroi-comical 
poem; a discussion of the style of the pseudo-classic literature of the 
eighteenth century. 


Review of English grammar; a brief survey of the greatest names in 
Italian literature. 


Review of English grammar continued; a brief survey of the greatest 
names in Spanish literature. 

Review of punctuation. 

The Vicar of Wakefield or Pride and Prejudice; a plan for a dramati- 
zation of the former like Mackaye’s version of the latter; the drama- 
tization of literature in the school; the development of the English 
novel. 

Gray, Goldsmith, Burns; a paper to analyze and interpret “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,” after reading assigned articles of similar 
character on “The Elegy” and “The Deserted Village.” 

Review of the history of English literature from 1660 to 1798, with a 
written test; a brief survey of the greatest names in French liter- 
ature. 

A brief or sentence outline of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with the 
American Colonies; discussion of argumentation. 

One novel by Scott and one by Dickens; the purpose of and outlines for 
reports and reviews on the different kinds of books, such as novels, 
dramas, essays, biographies, stories, and poems; an abridged report 
on either of the novels. 

A complete original brief on the proposition that the study of_________ 
PEELE [the student is to supply the name of a periodical] should 
be made a part of the English work in the________________________ 
[the student is to supply the name of a grade in the secondary school]; 
further discussion of argumentation. 

The use of the dictionary; diacritical marks; discussion of the recog- 
nized authorities; a comparison of school dictionaries, such as the 
Oxford Concise, Webster’s Collegiate, and the Desk Standard, and 
for lower grades the Winston Simplified; Better Speech campaigns. 


One novel by Eliot and one by Stevenson; discussion of methods of lit- 
erary criticism as exemplified in five typical pieces of criticism on 
either novel. 

Description and the use of pictures in teaching description, with a writ- 
ten exercise based on collections of prints from either Corot’s, Tur- 
ner’s, or Millet’s pictures. 


A volume of Burroughs’ or Huxley’s essays reviewed in a paper written 
as for a club or a literary supplement of a high-class newspaper. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury; a paraphrase of an ode from the Romantic 
poets, such as Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 


More poems selected from the Romantic poets; a discussion of the essen- 
tials of good poetry. 
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A discussion of simplified spelling; a test on various lists of “words 
commonly misspelled.” 


The Lady of the Lake; a paper to name and give an example of every 
kind of foot and verse in the poem, or a thorough analysis of its versi- 
fication. 

Activities often related to the English work or the English teacher in 
secondary schools, such as supervision of the school paper, the annual, 
and the literary, debating, and dramatic societies; lists of plays suit- 
able for amateurs and students. 

Discussion of versification and scansion; the composition by each stu- 
dent of at least twenty-four original lines on any subject, but in 
special poetic forms, such as eight lines in the ballad measure, eight 
in blank verse, and eight in heroic couplets. 

Review of the history of English literature from 1798 to 1832, with a 
written test; a brief survey of the greatest names in German liter- 
ature. 

Second-term examination, in which students are allowed free use of the 
library for a limited time and are required to annotate and explain 
fully both the form and the content of an unfamiliar poem. It in- 
cludes also individual sets of short questions on such college-entrance 
requirements as the students say they have read since the end of the 
first term and those which they failed on previously. 


Of Wells’ Outline of History, 110 pages of the first or second Amer- 
ican edition or 50 pages of the first revised English edition. Desirable 
books other than those on English with which the\teacher of English 
should be acquainted. 


Wells’ The Salvaging of Civilization, especially the chapters on “The 
Schooling of the World” and “College, Newspaper, and Book.” 


History and literature of the Great War, especially the notable poems 
and orations; a brief survey of the greatest names in Belgian liter- 
ature. 


Correlation of English and other subjects, such as history, civil govern- 
ment, Latin, French, and music; a written account or criticism of a 
recent concert, as for a newspaper. 


Characteristic essays by Arnold, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Emerson, with the 
preparation of ten leading questions on one of these essays; discus- 
sion of the teaching of the essay. 


Exposition, definition, paragraph structure, with analysis of examples 
from the preceding assignment. 


Characteristic essays by Addison, Lamb, De Quincey, Macaulay, and 
Stevenson, with an original paragraph to discuss the style of one of 
these essays; discussion of the choice of essays in secondary schools. 


Study of fifteen representative short stories from European and Amer- 
ican writers of fiction; discussion of their technique; a written report 
in outline or tabulated form on each story, to record the full name, 
dates, and nationality of the author; the title, kind, and theme of the 


story; the time and place, names of characters, and chief event of the 
story. 


The writing of an original short story; discussion of narration as a form 
of discourse. 


Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools (Bulletin, 1917, No. 2, 
of the Bureau of Education) ; discussion of several model courses of 
study from representative schools, such as the University of Wiscon- 
sin high school; The Teaching of English in England, being the report 
of the departmental committee of which Sir Henry Newbolt was chair- 
man, published under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1921, at the Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 

Examination, reading, and discussion of textbooks for junior and senior 
high-school literature. 
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Tennyson’s Idylls of the King; discussion of these twelve poems as an 
epic; a chronologically arranged list of events referred to or narrated 
by Tennyson, with exact references to the idyll and the lines where 
found. 

Examination and discussion of textbooks for secondary-school composi- 
tion; special devices and assignments to vitalize the teaching of com- 
position, both oral and written. 

English, reading, and language work in the lower grades, with a dis- 
cussion of silent reading, dictation, textbooks. 

Selection and interpretation of the more artistic poems by the great 
Victorians that can be taught to pupils, but are seldom included in the 
secondary-school course of study. Among them are: Swinburne’s 
Songs Before Sunrise, some of Arnold’s sonnets and elegiac poems, 
some of Browning’s Romances and Men and Women, and Rossetti’s 
ballads. 

Review of the history of English literature from 1832 to 1892, with a 
written test; a brief survey of the greatest names in Russian liter- 
ature. 


Letter writing; systems of marking; special helps; the indispensable 
professional library for the English teacher, including pamphlets and 
periodicals as well as books, such as The English Journal and the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. 

Review of the history of English literature from 1892 to 1925, with a 
written test; a brief survey of the greatest names in Scandinavian 
literature. 


A complete plan for teaching a book of recent poetry which has not yet 
been edited, with a discussion of the aim and place in the curriculum. 
Possible examples are the Twenty-Three Selected Poems of Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson or Canby-Pierce-Durham’s Selections from the Poetry 
of John Masefield. 

Third-term examination, in which, without the use of any reference 
books or other sources of information, the students are required to 
criticize fully and assign as nearly as possible to the authors and pe- 
riods wholly unfamiliar pieces of poetry and of prose, and to give rea- 
sons or authorities for' all their statements, because the conclusions 
reached are not counted so important as the facts and reasoning by 
which they were reached. Individual sets of short questions are 
again included, on such college-entrance requirements as the students 
say they have read since the end of the second term and those which 
they failed on previously. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF MEASUREMENTS IN 
BRAZILIAN EDUCATION 





Cc. A. BAKER 


Professor of Methodology and School Administration, 
Rio Baptist College, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 





An article from Brazil on such a subject is certain to be disap- 
pointing to many who read the PEABODY JOURNAL; for the subject 
of measurements is here in its very beginnings, if we may speak even 
so liberally as this. 

The first even moderately comprehensive notice which we have seen 
concerning educational and psychological tests has just appeared. It 
is found in a small and unpretentious book entitled “‘Tests,” prepared 
by Senhor Medeiros e Albuquerque, of the Brazilian Academy of Let- 
ters. The book appeared this year (1924), and we hastened to secure 
a copy and read it. Perhaps the first reading was too critical, ex- 
pecting more of what has become almost a commonplace in the United 
States. But the author himself is unpretentious and does not claim 
much merit for the work, although it is a writing deserving of praise 
in many respects. 

We do not know when Senhor Medeiros e Albuquerque first became 
interested in the subject of tests, but he is the first to make any contri- 
bution to the subject here in Brazil. About two years previous (i. e., 
in 1922) he made an address on the subject of tests and scientific 
measurements of intelligence and application of pupils in the Trianon 
Theatre, Rio de Janeiro. Dona Esther Pedreira de Mello, who was 
at that time interesting herself very much in public instruction here 
in the Federal District, insisted that he should continue his studies 
along this line and do some basic work. About one year later—that 
is, in 19283—Prof. Henri Piéron, of the Collége de France, visited in 
Rio de Janeiro and gave a series of lectures on educational psychology 
and the technique of tests. His series of lectures stimulated much 
thought and comment on the subject of tests, which up to that time 
appear to have been generally unknown, although the people here 
read French fluently and constantly. Another stimulus was given the 
movement when Dr. Antonio Carneiro Leao, Director of Public In- 
struction in the Federal District, Rio de Janeiro, proposed the use of 
such objective tests in the schools of the district. But the great dif- 
ficulty was in the fact that no one knew either the tests or the tech- 
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nique of giving and scoring them. All recognized that, although Binet 
had initiated such testing, yet the United States of America was and 
is the home of the greatest advances in such scientific efforts in educa- 
tion. In view of these facts, Senhor Medeiros e Albuquerque began 
translating and adapting a few tests, with the hope that in several 
years they might become general and others might be worked out here 
more in keeping with the type of people and the needs of the situation. 
And just about that time, Dr. Ed. Claparéde, Professeur a l’Université 
de Genéve and author of Psychologie de V Enfant et Pédagogie Expéri- 
mentale, published a treatise, “Comment diagnostiquer les aptitudes 
chez les écoliers.” This had some influence. People generally, how- 
ever, recognize that the Americans are more advanced in tests, and 
that for this reason there should be some beginning made along the 
line of American findings. 

There appears to be but one other work in the Portuguese language 
on the subject—a small book published a few years since in Portugal. 
The title is, A Point Scale of Mental Levels for Portuguese Children 
(Escala de pontos dos niveis mentaes das criancas portuguezas). It 
follows the Yerkes point scale, which the authors (Luiza e Antonio 
Sergio) have tried to adapt to Portuguese. The adaptation was tried 
on but fifty-seven children, in Lisbon, Felgueira Nova, Felgueira 
Velha, etc. The conclusions are, therefore, hardly valid. 

In his work on the subject, Senhor Medeiros e Albuquerque has 
made a good beginning. One thing which has hindered the success- 
ful prosecution of such an undertaking in Brazil is the fact that in 
the Normal School, in Rio de Janeiro, the students do not have to take 
psychology, which is elective, and the teachers are not at all prepared 
to help in the adaptation of tests nor to enter into the spirit of the 
movement. For these reasons, and perhaps it is for the best, scien- 
tific testing can probably not gain much headway for several years yet. 
A generation of students in the Normal School trained in psychology 
must almost necessarily underlie the step. There will, of course, be 
also the necessity of encouragement from the public; but this is likely 
not to be withheld, for Brazilians in general are very willing to accept 
cordially new ideas. 

Senhor Medeiros e Albuquerque, in his treatise, first makes a care- 
ful study of teachers’ marks and contrasts the scientific findings with 
the actual practice here, which is based almost entirely on subjective 
factors. Then he gives an example of what would constitute a test 
in geography, in history, etc., for Brazil, and explains somewhat the 
construction of tests, giving the points of large numbers, random 
sampling, careful placement of the questions, the question of proba- 
bility, and standardization. Finally, he translates several sections of 
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the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test, remarking that other 
sections and parts cannot be translated, but must be adapted to our 
environment. He shows how to find the mental age (in Portuguese, 
“age mental”), the I.Q. (the reverse in Portuguese). His discussion 
of placement or classification on the basis of mental age is well given. 
And, to complete the simple introduction to the field of testing, he dis- 
cusses achievement tests and shows how they would appear in Portu- 
guese and how to score the results and findings. 

All this sounds like a review of his book; but it is more than that, 
although the book and the movement are largely identical. Ina recent 
issue of a popular newspaper there was given to the public a discus- 
sion of these scientific bases of education, together with some of the 
advantages and disadvantages. But most encouraging of all is the 
fact that the movement is being actively pushed by the Director of 
Public Instruction, who is one of the best-informed and most infiuen- 
tial educators in Brazil at the present time. Plans are being made 
to perfect both translations and adaptations of mental and pedagogical 
tests and to put these into use next year. Certainly the first year or 
two, as the leaders of the movement have wisely said, will be given to 
experimentation and standardization, and later the best tests can be 
applied generally to the schools and pupils of the nation. 

The readers of this article will not see much to astound them in 
the simple account here given, but to us it is a promising movement 
indeed. It means that eventually education in this country will be 
founded on science and not on personal opinion; it means that Brazil 
is beginning to take an interest in education. We do not despise these 
small things, for they predict the larger outcomes—universal educa- 
tion, better administration, better texts, better schoolhouses, and bet- 
ter training for the teachers. Education is to become a science in 
Brazil! 








WHO IS A DOCTOR? 





A. L. CRABBE 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green 





Recently the writer happened to be in a small group of men. Of 
this group, one member had a Ph.D. degree, one an LL.D., one a D.D., 
one a D.D.S., one a D.O., and three a degree of M.D. It happened 
that none with a D.V.S. or D.C. were present, though men bearing 
these were certainly in the vicinity at the time. A druggist in the 
gathering was, as are perhaps most druggists, addressed as “Doctor,” 
though I have found no pharmaceutical degree authorizing his title. 
There were, then, eight doctors, of six varieties, present; and two 
more might easily have been. Eight varieties! Yet each man in 
truth a “Doctor!” Consider the confusion that the situation suggests. 

Who is a doctor? In the case of the M.D., he is one who has had 
four years of high school, not less than two of academic college,’ and 
four of specific medical training in a professional college equipped for 
that purpose. This is in terms of current practice in “A” grade med- 
ical institutions; “B” grade institutions differ only in lower admis- 
sion requirements. In the case of the D.D., it may be said that the 
degree is, almost without exception, an honorary one. It has, in late 
years, fallen from its historical dignity, awards being made often with 
little discrimination. The Th.D. is the mark of the highest theolog- 
ical scholarship. It is never an honorary grant, and is predicated 
upon six years of theological training of college level. One may earn 
the D.O. (Doctor of Osteopathy) in four years of work in a profes- 
sional college, preceded by four in high school. There are seven 
schools of Osteopathy in this country. There are forty-three colleges 
of dentistry in America. Of these, Harvard, Tufts, and Northern 
Pacific give the degree of D.M.D. (Doctor of Dental Medicine) ; the 
others give D.D.S. (Doctor of Dental Surgery). These institutions 
are divided into “‘A” and “B” grades. Class “A” schools, twenty-two 
in number, are now requiring one year of academic college work for 
admission; ““B” schools require a high-school education only. The 
course in each grade continues through four years. There are twenty 
schools of Chiropractic in America. These offer the degree D.C. 
(Doctor of Chiropractic). All require for admission the equivalent 





‘Usually certain courses or kinds of study within this college work are pre- 
scribed. 
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of four years in high school. The course in the majority of these 
schools covers three years, although in a few only two years. There 
were formerly approximately thirty schools offering training in Vet- 
erinary Science, but within the last decade all these have been discon- 
tinued except nine, these being operated under the auspices of state- 
controlled institutions. They offer the degree D.V.M. (Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine). Formerly, D.V.S. (Doctor of Veterinary Sur- 
gery) was the predominating degree in this field. The college course 
is, in most colleges, three years; some of the schools—such as, for 
instance, the state college at Ames, Iowa—require four years. Ad- 
mission requirements range from two to four years of high-school 
work. The J.D. (Doctor of Jurisprudence) is granted in most cases 
partly honoris and partly by course. It is given to students who have 
in their work for the LL.B. stood highest and who have in addition 
submitted an acceptable thesis. Strangely, it is not the custom to 
address holders of this degree as “Doctor.” For the Ph.D. degree 
there is no arbitrary course requirement, though a minimum time re- 
quirement of resident graduate study for three years has been gener- 
ally established. In the candidacy for this degree the requirement of 
a thesis or dissertation is never waived. The growing importance of 
the Ph.D., the academic doctorate, is indicated by the increasing num- 
ber of grants by American universities. For several recent years the 
awards were: in 1912-13, 467; in 1920-21, 604; and in 1921-22, 739. 

A word as to the history and development of degrees. A college 
degree is a certificate of arrival at a definite point in the standard in- 
stitutional scheme of higher education. There are several of these 
points, and they have been sufficiently well standardized to carry a 
common significance in all reputable institutions. For instance, the 
bachelor’s degree is implicitly a statement that the holder has com- 
pleted a program of training which in normal cases amounts to six- 
teen years. The distribution of this training has also been stand- 
ardized, eight years being allotted to the “Grades,” four to the “High 
School,” and four to the “College.” Some shifts from this distribu- 
tion, but not in the aggregate amount, have been occasioned by the 
advent of the “Junior High School.” 

A degree was, in its medieval origin, a license to teach awarded by a 
university. History, then, gives teachers preference over all others 
in the matter of degrees. The original degree, the M.A., was devel- 
oped in the Twelfth Century by Italian and French universities. The 
baccalaureate degree did not come into use until the following cen- 
tury. The word “bachelor,” curiously enough, means apprentice, or 





“Doctorates conferred in American Universities.” School and Society, Jan- 
uary 20, 1923. 
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beginner. In the Thirteenth Century, the bachelor’s degree simply 
authorized the holder to enter upon his definite preparation for the 
master’s degree. By the Fifteenth Century the B.A. had attained its 
independence as a separate and distinct degree. 

For a long time there was no academic distinction between the mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees. Perhaps the only differentiation was in 
the manner of award, the master’s degree being conferred privately, 
whereas the doctorate was given with much pomp and ceremony.* Grad- 
ually the use of “doctor” acquired favor in Germany and Italy, but 
this favor was offset by a growing partiality to “master” in France 
and England. During the reign of Louis XIII, holders of the degree 
of master of arts from the University of Paris were exempt from 
penalties assessed for infractions of the common civil law. It is on 
record that the rascally, vagabond medieval poet, Francois Villon, 
brawled and stole throughout Paris, airily assuring the helpless police 
that his conduct was fully warranted in that he was the holder of the 
master’s degree from the university of the municipality. 

The current differentiation between the master’s and the doctor’s 
degree is one of the distinct contributions of American universities. 
The first Ph.D. degree awarded in America was given in 1861 by Yale 
University. Other institutions in turn adopted the degree for their 
highest academic grant. The majority of awards made during the 
first quarter century of the use of this degree in America were prob- 
ably on the Causa Honoris (honorary) basis. The following data, 
taken from reports of the Commissioner of Education, indicate the 
distribution of Ph.D. awards, honoris and in course (the regular aca- 
demic procedure), during five selected years :4 


1873 1884 1889 1895 1898 
I a ee 25 28 121 234 304 
OS See 17 36 50 34 15 


It can be seen that the judgment of American educators was grad- 
ually but surely approaching the conviction that the doctorate of 
philosophy should be granted only when earned through course pro- 
cedure. In 1892, a committee of educators met at Johns Hopkins 
University and published resolutions condemning the practice of mak- 
ing honorary awards of the Ph.D. degree. Since this time, the num- 
ber of awards so made has slowly dwindled. In 1922, only five doc- 
torates of philosophy were awarded causa honoris by American insti- 
tutions. With the passing of this phase of the Ph.D. degree, there has 
arisen the practice of granting the LL.D. (Doctor of Laws) on the 


*Monroe, Paul: A History of Education, 
‘Quoted from Perry, E. D.: The American University. 
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honorary basis. The annual honorary awards of universities include, 
however, a sprinkling of other degrees. In 1922, other than the 
five Ph.D. doctorates mentioned above, American institutions gave the 
following honorary degrees: D.D., 391; LL.D., 349; Litt.D., 62; Se.D., 
70; M.A., 80; and D.Ed., 2. 


There are two sides to the argument which the practice of giving 
honorary degrees stimulates. In the first place, it is decidedly appro- 
priate that colleges recognize in some way superior ability and work 
in the various professions. Thus they identify themselves with prog- 
ress in the great world of achievement outside academic halls. But, 
on the other hand, the desire to curry fruitful favor has undoubtedly 
placed many degrees in strange quarters. It is also true that the 
practice has added to the strain under which the term “doctor” is now 
staggering. The abuse of a word or a term inevitably cheapens it— 
in witness of which fact one could cite the present status of the word 
“nice” or the appellation “professor.” 


By warrant of institutional grants we now have in America, in 
rather common occurrence, doctorates (honorary and earned by study 
in course) of fifteen kinds—Ph.D., D.Sc., Th.D., D.Ed., J.D., D.D., 
M.D., D.O., D.C., D.D.S., D.M.D., LL.D., D.V.S., D.V.M., and Litt.D. 
These are by no means indicative of the same amount and quality of 
professional preparation, but cover a wide range of training and 
achievement. And, in addition, we have the pharmacist, who isn’t a 
“doctor,” but by almost uniform practice is so denominated; the 
teacher, who is really neither a professor nor a doctor, but is by popu- 
lar usage dubbed both; the preacher sans doctorate, who is courteously 
called “doctor” just because he is a preacher; and occasionally much 
more egregious misuses of the term than these. A spread of this 
extra-academic appellative tendency seems imminent. Chiropodists 
are frequently called “doctor,” as are “beauty” practitioners, patent- 
medicine manufacturers, and so on, ad nauseam. 


Of all the people who should not be ignorant, school-teachers are 
almost the most notorious in their lack of comprehension of the sig- 
nificance of the doctor’s degree. They apply the title loosely and often 
with a sad lack of propriety. Too often, indeed, the crude flattery 
implied appeals subtly to the person so called, and he permits it to go 
unchallenged. One yields here to the temptation to relate an incident 
which happened in a small Southern town. A group photograph of 
the graduating class of a local college was placed for public view in a 
prominent show window. The president’s picture, in the center, car- 
ried under it the legend, “Dr. John Doe, A.B.” “Dr.” Doe evidently 





‘United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924, No. 20. 
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made no objection to this grotesque use of degrees, the picture remain- 
ing on exhibit for fully two weeks. And the current catalogue of an- 
other college refers to its faculty, in the description of various courses, 
with this title prefixed, although the formal faculty list, on another 
page, shows clearly quite another condition of academic advancement. 

There has been, of course, active dishonesty practiced in the matter 
of degrees, both by institutions and individuals. Several years ago, 
for instance, there was an educator who even signed his name (always 
a conspicuous lapse from good taste) with a parade of degrees, the 
concluding one being the Ph.D. It later developed that this stamp of 
ripe learning was obtained by correspondence study only, and, of 
course, from a very inferior institution. Even less honest was the 
president of a state university, who placed in his catalogue, following 
his name, “M.A., Chicago.” The records of the University of Chicago 
do not carry his name in any capacity whatever. This president did 
not neglect also to exploit the (honorary) LL.D. really granted him 
by a small, inferior neighboring college, all too anxious to please. 

Who is a doctor? To begin with, he was a school-teacher. Then, 
in turn, he became a theologian, a lawyer, and a medical man. Lately 
he has added dentistry, veterinary surgery, osteopathy, and chiroprac- 
tic to his course achievements. If one edits a newspaper well, admin- 
isters a school well, or does any outstanding thing well (and some- 
times, alas, not so well), he can qualify under the LL.D. If one 
preaches fairly well, sooner or later he will arrive via the D.D. If 
one desires the doctorate without the expense either of achievement 
or prolonged study, and isn’t unduly squeamish, there have been ways 
and means provided at “Princeton University,” “Carnegie College,” 
“Oscaloosa College,” and other institutions of a similarly liberal na- 
ture. But those codperative times are rapidly passing. Public sen- 
timent and resulting legislation will, it seems probable, shortly elimi- 
nate “diploma mills” which merely prey upon the stupid. In the high- 
est grade of universities—and, indeed, in all legitimate schools—re- 
cent course awards of the really significant doctorate have always been 
earned. In the future they will continue to be earned, and at a cost 
that continually ranges higher. Colleges are conscious as they have 
never been before that their existence depends upon their products, 
and that nothing places the brand of charlatan upon a school so surely 
as the award of immature and unearned degrees. The quality of doc- 
torates earned in course seems assured. Even at that, the range of 





“Conover, Milton: “The Bogus Degree Traffic.” Journal of Education, May, 
1924, 

These institutions of ill repute are sometimes named, as in two cases here, to 
resemble standard universities. 
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the degree will continue as a threat against its high calling. It is a 
far stretch from Doctor of Veterinary Science to Doctor of Philosophy. 
There remains also the danger of the honorary degree. Promiscu- 
ous and unstudied awards of the LL.D., the D.D., and the like will 
debase the term as surely as slipshod methods elsewhere. The final 
danger lies in the careless use of the term by the rank and file of peo- 
ple. It is never in bad taste to address a man as “Mr.,” even though 
he happens to have the doctor’s degree. It is in exceedingly bad taste 
to address one as “Doctor” who hasn’t the degree. Here, as every- 
where, honesty is the best policy. 

A definition of the various doctorates is needed to clear up the ex- 
isting confusion. There exists the particular need of a statement of 
distinction between doctorates earned in course and those awarded 
causa honoris. Such definitions can best be achieved authoritatively 
through the consolidation of the conclusions of the various associations 
of colleges. 








GARDENING IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 





P. M. MUNRO 
Principal, High School, Selma, Ala. 





The plan presented here was followed by the author when in charge 
of agriculture in a county high school of a Gulf state. The site of the 
school, a village of some four hundred in a farming section, was the 
center of a community of small farmers. Many patrons of the school 
lived in a neighboring sawmill village, where most of the people had 
small front yards and gardens. The gardening of the community was 
generally done in the traditionally slipshod manner of a section where 
in spring and summer practically anything will grow, but not of neces- 
sity flourish. 

The school-garden idea itself was suggested from the state superin- 
tendent’s office. Most of us teachers preferred our Latin and German 
classes to teaching the children “‘to do better those desirable things 
that they are going to do anyway;” for we not only knew Latin and 
German rather well, but felt that our methods in them could not be 
questioned by our rustic patrons. And our patrons, like ourselves, 
probably considered also that the languages were mystic thorough- 
fares to “higher activity,” not to be otherwise arrived at, and the gar- 
dening comparatively trivial. 

The problem of the school garden at first appeared a twofold one— 
(1) to overcome the prejudice of the parents toward the activity, and 
(2) to make the garden work function with purpose in the life of the 
community. It was evident that for the community to respect the 
school garden it was quite necessary that the garden scheme make 
efficient contact with the community needs. 

Any one in the immediate and outlying community could have flow- 
ers and vegetables. The school organization provided no care and 
attention for the school garden after the close of school the middle of 
May. In consequence of these facts, the garden, to improve local con- 
ditions, could only plan to hasten the vegetable and flower life of school 
and community to early maturity. 

The fall was spent in planting shrubs, trees, and vines about the 
school grounds. Tulips and other bulbs, gifts of neighbors, were set 
in beds on the lawn. A privet hedge was started by cuttings at the 
rear of the school yard. A rose garden was planned, made possible 
by the generosity of a city florist—and executed—yes, for the only 
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spot available was where the surface soil had been scraped away to a 
depth of a few feet in leveling the school yard. The common sense of 
the boys led us to top-soil this area, but the elements were against us. 
The roses never flourished, and we all knew why. We decided later 
that cowpeas planted there and plowed under would help improve a 
soil so lacking in vegetable matter. The youngsters helped think out 
what we should do. 

The first of November a trench was dug and filled with rich earth 
for the planting of sweet peas. The class of seniors chose that flower 
for planting and culture, because it was the class flower. They finally 
decided upon the proper exposure, in spite of the fact that the soil 
was so packed that picks were necessary to prepare the trench. The 
members of the class decided that at the home of each girl in the im- 
mediate community a similar trench should be prepared to assure 
enough sweet peas for class night. On another afternoon the boys 
prepared the seed beds, and the girls did the planting. The school 
lawn of Bermuda sod was sown to Italian rye grass. A few weeks of 
our Southern winter intervened. About the only garden activity was 
the immediate response to the stimuli “pigs” and at times ‘‘donkeys,” 
as in Miss Betsy Trotwood’s garden, shouted to the class by some 
observant member of the class. These intruders wandered at will at 
this season, seeking what they might devour. The green of our lawn 
proved irresistible—except as we defended it. In our unincorporated 
village, during certain months stock were allowed to roam at large. 
Though uprooted innumerably, our bulbs persisted in blooming. We 
barricaded the sweet peas with stout wire. “Sweet are the uses of 
adversity,” for out of the piggish inroads and donkey travels was 
born in the breasts of the youngsters a strong desire for an inclosure 
to protect the fruits of their labors. The dramatic ability of the 
school came to the fore, and the next year we had a creditable fence. 

The youngsters grew weary after while of talking about the garden. 
Even the beautiful seed catalogs ceased to interest them. The gar- 
den had been broken in the fall. It was too early for the individual 
plots to be spaded by the boys. All the plots had been marked off 
and staked, after much figuring had been done and many diagrams 
drawn to judge the proper size and shape—to accommodate the school 
and to provide walk ways. The garden enthusiasm was waning. 

The first-year class reached the chapter in the text on cold frames 
and hotbeds. Thus the gardening morale was saved. Each individ- 
ual garden called for a core selection of vegetables (those that would 
best meet the needs of the home economics spring demonstration din- 
ner to the trustees)—lettuce, radishes, and turnips or mustard. 
Choices could be made from certain other vegetables which would 
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lend themselves to the size of rows in the garden. Cabbage and 
tomato appeared on this list. The class decided that there was real 
need for a cold frame or hotbed, if these plants were to show any 
progress by the end of school, when our annual exhibition of school 
work was held. To gain as much time as possible, the class decided 
upon the hotbed in preference to the cold frame. Some boys won- 
dered if the lettuce would not grow faster planted in the hotbed and 
later transplanted. They had not done that at home, but they had 
read it in a garden manual from the library. The girls suggested 
that nasturtiums for the flower beds be given an early start in the 
hotbed. 

From the various recommendations made, finally a suitable site 
was chosen—a proper exposure, disregarding the question of soil, 
which, of course, had to be brought from home. Volunteers brought 
leaves, stable manure, and rich earth. 

The boys figured the size of the frame to a minimum. The school 
funds were practically nil for this work; all the money had been ex- 
pended upon rakes and hoes. A glass cover was out of the question. 
We secured a government bulletin. We welcomed its suggestion of 
a cotton cover thoroughly soaked in linseed oil. Such a cover would 
allow the sunshine to filter through and would keep the cold out. The 
girls made the cover to a measure furnished by the boys. Interest 
was keen to note how this improvisure would work. 

Seed had been collected in various ways. The director (of Scotch 
origin) had enlisted the help of the local Congressman. Some young- 
sters had contributed seed from the home-raised store. The govern- 
ment-furnished seeds would not be trusted until they passed a ger- 
minating test of the youngsters’ own. As the small plants grew in the 
hotbed, some youngsters wondered what could be done to relieve the 
crowded condition of the plants. Some suggested that we transplant 
to the garden and cover at night. A group thought the matter 
through, and decided that the soil was still too cold. Their conclu- 
sion was that the individual plants be set in paper bags of earth, 
which containers then should be placed in our school laboratory win- 
dows or in boxes (improvised cold frames) with transparent covers. 
A minority suggested ordering the specially prepared “naponset”’ 
pasteboard containers. The ideas were put into execution, and the 
plants soon were flourishing in the improved environment. When 
most of the danger was past, the various individuals, picking their 
own time, set their containers in the proper garden rows. Some cov- 
ered these plants in the late afternoon with paper nightcaps. 

When the gardens had all been planted, the question. arose as to 
what should be done with the surplus plants. The youngsters de- 
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cided that, as there were not enough to divide equally among all en- 
gaged in the project, the surplus should be sold at a small charge to 
any patrons or home gardeners. On Sunday afternoons the school 
garden received many callers—adults and youngsters. Numerous 
questions began to be brought in from the homes as to garden plans 
and problems. The garden idea had gone over. The flowers and veg- 
etables somehow caught the enthusiasm of the youngsters, and all 
grew up together. Patrons who had openly doubted came not “to 
scoff” nor “to pray,” but to give credit for what “the kids” had done. 

Looking backward to the pleasant experience, we conclude that this 
school and, in a measure, the community were vitalized, because (1) 
the school through codéperative reflection had provided a social situ- 
ation for activity (some county high-school gardens are entirely for- 
mal and “teacherized”’) ; (2) the patrons were won over as the young- 
sters became purposefully enthusiastic; (3) the pupils found oppor- 
tunity to use at school knowledge which they had heretofore regarded 
as of no school worth; (4) individual differences of mind trend ap- 
peared, and some who had never contributed much in class grew in 
the estimation of their fellows by virtue of familiarity with seeds and 
tools; (5) the whole affair proved to be a whole-hearted group project, 
worked out in the school environment informally, but reaching the 
homes all the more directly as spontaneity emerged; (6) the young- 
sters (some of them, anyway) realized that headwork applied to gar- 
dening could make vegetables and flowers appear much earlier than 
unassisted nature would allow or compel; (7) the experiencing came 
about in a social environment which gave pleasure. 

Occasionally, as the author now meets, in a city near the village, 
the one-time gardeners—young men and women grown—they tell him 
how their gardens grow now. They wish, they say, that he would 
come back and teach them gardening again. Above all the book learn- 
ing which the school imparted, this humble project from real life 
seems to have endured in happy memory. 








EDITORIALS 


THE PEABODY SEMICENTENNIAL 





THE COMMEMORATION 


George Peabody College for Teachers celebrated fittingly on Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, and 20 the semicentennial anniversary of its founding. 
In morning, afternoon, and evening programs on each of these three 
days, and at luncheons and dinners interspersed, an array of speakers 
probably as eminent and far-seeing as has ever been brought together 
at such a commemoration discussed the problems of public education, 
particularly as bearing on the South. Hardly less imposing than these 
discussions was the formal participation, in academic garb, of dele- 
gates bringing felicitations from other colleges and universities and 
the assemblage of personal representatives of all the classes that 
have been graduated from George Peabody College for Teachers dur- 
ing fifty years. The present student body, perfectly organized under 
its own leaders, contributed an inconspicuous, attentive watchfulness 
over the background details of the entire program. 

One hundred fifty-four sister institutions within the United States 
sent personal delegates bearing their greetings, and five hundred one 
others joined in the commemoration with congratulatory messages. 
Eighty-four institutions outside the confines of the United States sent 
either delegates or messages of greeting. 


THE EARLIER ANCESTRY 


It is significant of the single-mindedness of George Peabody College 
for Teachers regarding its field of work that a semicentennial should 
be celebrated in 1925. The direct training of teachers began, under 
Mr. Peabody’s munificence, in 1875. Back of that great beginning so 
significant for the South lies, however, an academic ancestry extend- 
ing ninety years further, with a continuity quite as close as that on 
which most colleges rely in their assumptions of time-honored descent. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE 


Peabody Normal College, from which arose in 1914 George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, was constructed in 1875 on the foundation 
of the University of Nashville, an honorable and dignified academic in- 
stitution of higher learning, whose graduates, had for nearly fifty 
years contributed richly to the culture and statesmanship of Tennes- 
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see and the South. The funds of the university, never very great, 
were almost exhausted by the conditions through which the South 
had passed. Acceptance of the magnificent offer of the Peabody 
Board was almost imperative. 


Chapter 104 of the Acts of the Tennessee General Assembly of 1875 
reads, in part: 


“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That the 
charter of the University of Nashville be so amended that the Trustees may have 
the power, if, in their judgment the interests of the institution require, to discon- 
tinue a course of instruction strictly collegiate and literary, and make 
an arrangement with the Trustees of the ‘Peabody Fund,’ or other associations, 
for the establishment of a normal school. . . .” 


This act was passed on March 23, 1875, and approved by Governor 
James D. Porter on March 24. Under an authorization proceeding 
from it, the University of Nashville discontinued its academic de- 
partment, though continuing the Medical School, and devoted its 
buildings and meager funds to codperating with the Peabody Board 
to build a school for the training of teachers for the children of the 
stricken South. 

In the period 1875-1909 (for which the statistics have been carefuly 
brought together) the Peabody Normal College, laboring to uplift the 
South, derived its funds from four sources—the Peabody Board, 
which contributed, in all, $1,126,540; the State of Tennessee, which 
granted to it a total of $429,000; student fees, amounting to $127,909 ; 
and the University of Nashville, which gave—all it could—$109,800, 
in addition to its buildings and campus, its library, and its good will. 
The total cash funds of Peabody College in this thirty-four-year 


period, during which the public-school system of the South was built, 
were $1,793,249. 


DAVIDSON ACADEMY AND CUMBERLAND COLLEGE 


The University of Nashville was itself descended, in 1826, from 
Cumberland College; and this institution had been erected, on Sep- 
tember 11, 1806, from Davidson Academy, which was chartered by 
act of the Legislature of North Carolina, December 29, 1785. The 
nine trustees of Davidson Academy in service in 1806 became mem- 
bers of the first board (of nineteen men in all) of Cumberland Col- 
lege. One of these, Rev. Thomas B. Craighead, had been one of the 
nine original trustees, in 1785, of Davidson Academy. He served 
Cumberland College in this capacity until 1813. He was, at the first 
meeting of the board—August 19, 1786—elected President of David- 
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son Academy, and so served both this institution and Cumberland 
College until October 24, 1809. 


By act of the Tennessee Legislature, November 27, 1826, it was 
ordered 


“that . . . there is hereby established at said place a university, to be 
known and distinguished by the corporate name of the ‘University of Nashville,’ 
and that the corporate name of the Trustees of Cumberland College be no longer 
used, and that the privileges, property, claims, and all rights of any description 
whatever, that were, or may be, vested either by law or equity in said Trus- 


tees of Cumberland College, be henceforth vested in said University of Nash- 
ek « + 


WHAT IS COMMEMORATED 


From the above statements the fact needs hardly to be elaborated 
that there is in this lineage a continuity, Founded in 1785, eleven 
years before Tennessee became a state and only six years after the 
first settlement here on the site of Nashville, Peabody and its ancestry 
represent, in truth, the cultural history of Nashville—the Athens of 
the South. 

Were it not for the dominating consciousness of George Peabody 
College for Teachers of its professional, technical character, its one 
hundred fortieth birthday, instead of its fiftieth, might have been cel- 
ebrated in 1925. It thinks of itself, however, as practically synony- 
mous with technical teacher training in the South. The commemo- 
ration exercises just completed would have impressed almost any ob- 
server as rejoicing not so much in a particular institution—Peabody 
College, in a limited sense—as in the stupendous and ever-increasing 
triumph of a great ideal. The public-school system of the South—its 
beginnings and growth, its present status, and particularly its desir- 
able and possible future—was the true theme of the great convocation 
of scholars and public-minded citizens here assembled. The discus- 
sions looked forward, not backward; the past was to almost every 
speaker only the starting point for projects stretching into the years 
to come. Public education in the South is sweeping forward with an 
irresistible advance. The assembly at Peabody was a conference of 
the men and women who are guiding its progress. 


THE PROGRAM 


The theme of the program of the first day was specifically, George 
Peabody, the Founder; that of the second day was, Education and 
Teacher Training, particularly in the South; and that of the third 
day, The Part of Peabody College—past, present, and future—in the 
broad movement for universal public education. 

Among the many distinguished speakers were: Justice Edward T. 
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Sanford, of the United States Supreme Court, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, who presided over several of the meetings; 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador to the United States; Dean 
James Earl Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, Director of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago; Hon. P. P. Claxton; Judge Alden P. White, of Salem, Mass. ; 
and Hon. James B. Aswell, Congressman from Louisiana. The Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, preached at the Vesper Services a memorable sermon on 
the text (Zechariah viii: 5) : “And the streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 

Several of the papers presented appear in this number of the PEa- 
BODY JOURNAL. Others will be published in later numbers. The 
college plans to publish all the addresses later in a memorial volume. 


OUR BUSY COMMISSIONER 





There is one job at Washington that is no sinecure—whatever that 
is, for we never had one of our very own. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, has crowded into one short year 
a multitude of activities that make the average deliberate pedagogue 
wonder of what meat he eats. 

He conducted—during 1924—four national educational confer- 
ences and a national illiteracy conference; he addressed 16 national 
associations, 4 regional associations, and 19 state associations; he 
talked at 17 colleges and universities and 13 summer schools; he made 
9 commencement speeches, 3 dedicatory addresses, and 1 inaugural; 
he appeared before a host of miscellaneous audiences until, in 150 
gatherings, 91,459 friends and countrymen had lent him their ears. 

Of course, he carried on the work of his Bureau. In addition, he 
discharged his duties as chairman of the Federal Council for Citizen- 
ship Training and of the Committee on Closer Correlation of Federal 
Agencies for Outdoor Recreation. He participated in the councils of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and showed skill and 
training—not received at Oxford—in handling the problems of the 
Federal Board for Maternity and Infant Hygiene. In his Washing- 
ton office he conferred with 300 groups and individuals—mostly bores. 
He went to Alaska with President Harding. While the wheels of 
Pullman, Packard, Ford, and shay rolled 58,140 miles beneath him, 
he wrote his speeches; at night he wrote 35 articles for publication, 
and took his bending exercises. They say he wasted an hour standing 
in line at the President’s New Year reception, but that was when the 
year was young and he had just begun to work. 
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THE GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS 





Another great Educational Foundation was, in the last week of 
February, 1925, launched on its beneficent way. The Hon. Simon 
Guggenheim and his wife announce a preliminary gift of $3,000,000 
for the endowment of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation Fellowships for advanced study abroad. Mr. Guggenheim, an 
immensely rich mine owner and a former United States Senator from 
Colorado, thus devotes, as a memorial to his deceased son, a portion 
of his great wealth to the cause of education and scholarship. 

Fellowships, at approximately $2,500 a year each, will first be 
awarded for the academic year 1926-1927. They will be open to men 
and women, married or unmarried, of every race, color, and creed. 
There is no restriction of the subject to be studied or the place where 
study is to be pursued. No age limits are prescribed. It is expected, 
however, that candidates shall already have embarked upon some im- 
portant piece of work and shall show exceptional aptitude for re- 
search or ability in some one of the fine arts. Young professors on 
sabbatical leave of absence and holders of fellowships from individual 
colleges are specifically mentioned as eligible. After the first year 
the Foundation will probably maintain annually from forty to fifty 
fellows abroad. 

The good which a Foundation of this kind can accomplish, if ad- 
ministered as wisely and liberally as the initial announcement indi- 
cates, is beyond calculation. 

The executive office of the Foundation will be at 2300 Pershing 
Square Building, New York City. 


CONCERNING “A” GRADE COLLEGES 





The authors of “A Comparative Study of Home Economics Courses 
in Southern Colleges,” published in our July (1924) number, in an 
effort to be specific in presenting the setting of their significant mate- 
rial, classified the institutions studied as of “A” grade or not of “A” 
grade. In this arrangement they followed, wherever possible, for 
the sake of uniformity, the rating granted by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This rating, in every case, was 
as of 1922, the date of the material utilized. 

From information which has come to us since, it appears that an 
unintentional injustice was by this presentation done to several col- 
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leges. Elon College, although not a member of the Southern Associ- 
ation, is fully accredited by the University of North Carolina and the 
State Department (N. C.) of Education. And at least two colleges, 
the Georgia State College for Women and the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, have become “A” grade since 1922. Weare sorry if, in any 
way, we have uttered a derogation of these excellent institutions. 


EVOLUTION—THUMBS DOWN! 





On Friday, the thirteenth of March, A.D. 1925, the Senate of the 
state of Tennessee passed by a large majority a bill, previously ap- 
proved by the lower house, prohibiting under penalty the teaching of 
evolution in any school receiving financial support from state funds. 
“Evolution” was not defined. An amendment to prohibit teaching 
that the earth is round was defeated. 

This bit of news will serve perhaps as well as anything to preface 
the announcement that the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION plans to 
publish in its May issue an editorial series on RELIGION, THEOLOGY, 
SCIENCE—AND THE TEACHER. 








THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Women and Leisure: A Study of Social Waste. By LoRINE PRUETTE (Mrs. 
Fryer). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. xxiv + 225. 


In this age woman, as a result of the “industrial revolution,” has found many 
of her former home duties taken over by machinery; and she faces the alternatives 
of branching out into new lines of activity outside of the home and of devoting at 
best only part of her time to the natural duties of wife and mother, or of indulg- 
ing in an unexampled leisure that makes her fat and soft and imposes on society, 
by the idleness of a large per cent of its members, the burden of an economic 
waste which it cannot safely bear. The pictures of the daydreams of young 
women growing up under these circumstances, their longings for some form of 
self-expression natural to their sex, and also for achievement and recognition 
along lines of social service outside the home, are presented in a very interesting 
and suggestive manner by Mrs. Fryer, and are sure to stimulate further investi- 
gations in this important field. “When motherhood is recognized as a vocation 
to be chosen or rejected, without public censure or private blame, women can be 
said to have the right to choose their own vocations. Not till then will they have 
freedom to adventure among the starry wastes in search of whatever good or ill 
may there await them.” SA 


Psychological Tests in Business. By A. W. KORNHAUSER and F. A. KINGSBURY. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1924. Pp. ix +194. Price, $1.90. 


This is a comprehensive survey of research in the application of tests in busi- 
ness, particularly in employment selection. The application of tests to industry 
has been but slight compared to the application in education, but test research in 
industry is slowly progressing, building up a method in which the writers see 
exceptional promise for future results in all branches of industrial testing. 

It is significant to note that the general intelligence tests which proved of un- 
questionable value to the army selection service and are so widespread in school 
adminstration have the place of greatest usefulness in industry to-day. Of con- 
siderable value also are educational achievement tests in the selection of office 
workers. Trade tests are not used in industry to any extent, although it is the 
opinion of the writers that these have not been given an adequate opportunity to 
establish their worth. In the testing of special mechanical aptitude there has 
been observed some little success; but, generally speaking, the field of vocational 
aptitude is as wide open as that of artistic and cultural aptitude and full of prom- 
ise, the authors believe, for research. DouGLAS FRYER. 


Here and Now Primer. By Mrs. Lucy SpraGueE MITCHELL. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co. Price, 70 cents. 


A distinct departure from the usual primer. The content is organized about 
the experiences of two typical city children. The vocabulary is built from lists 
of words really used by six-year-old children in their conversations and story- 
telling. Much opportunity is afforded for repetition. Reading to sound like talk- 
ing is encouraged by leaving a space in the line wherever the voice would natu- 
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rally pause in talking. Illustrations are omitted. This primer can be used effec- 
tively in city schools, and especially to advantage in connection with story-telling. 
CASSIE B. WEBB. 


The Nature of Intelligence. By L. L. THuRSTONE. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+ 167. Price, $3.75. 


This is a book on a modern subject, without a single reference to any work out- 
side itself and without index or bibliography. Mr. Thurstone attempts to harmo- 
nize three apparently irreconcilable schools of thought about human nature—the 
psychiatrical, the behavioristic, and the academic school. While great stress is 
placed on the inner motives to activity, the urges of the life processes, the book is 
largely intellectualistic, and no attention is given to individual differences. It is 
a theoretical treatment of the mental processes in intellectual acts. These are, 
however, many interesting and valuable points brought out in the discussions. In 
view of the complete absence of tables, index, etc., the price of the book seems 
excessive. du Fe 


The Materials of Reading: Their Selection and Organization. By WILLIs L. UHL 
(University of Wisconsin). Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. 
xiv + 386. Price, $1.50. 

A more helpful book (we think) for actual use by teachers, in service or in 
training, than any other on reading which we have seen. The emphasis is shifted 
from processes to materials—what the pupil shall read. The other side—the 
how—is not slighted. Thoroughly scientific, but largely in a new field, the 
selection and organization of the reading content, in which no doubt very much 
remains to be learned. We shall use the book ourselves as a class text. C.S. P. 


The Story Key to Geographic Names. By O. D. VON ENGELN (Cornell Univer- 
sity) and JANE McKELWay UrquHartT (Cascadilla School). New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi + 279. 

“The Story Key to Geographic Names” is a most excellent attempt to explain 
the origin of geographic names and terms. The discussions are untechnical and 
are written in a very interesting style, adapted to the vocabulary and interest of 
even a fifth-grade pupil. The names are grouped on a regional basis; for exam- 
ple, the names one encounters in the general study of North America are included 
in one chapter; those in the Southern States, in another. At the close of the textual 
part of the book there is a very complete index of names and terms and another 
of subjects. The book ought to be in every school library—and ought to be used. 

A. E. P. 


Educational Tests and Measurements. By WALTER Scott MONROE (University 
of Illinois), JAMES CLARENCE DEVoss (State Teachers College, San José, Cal.), 
and FREDERICK JAMES KELLY (University of Minnesota). Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xxvii +521. Price, $2.40. 


This book is a thorough revision and extension of the well-known pioneer book 
of the same title by these authors, published about seven years earlier. Two new 
chapters are added—one on intelligence tests and one on geography and history 
achievement tests. The general plan of the first edition is, however, held to in 
this one. This is doubtless the most thorough and complete book on tests in rela- 
tion to school work now available to the English reader. Full bibliographies are 
given at the end of the several chapters, and a glossary of technical terms and a 
classified list of standard tests make up Appendix A and B, respectively. J. P. 
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Beginnings in Educational Measurement. By Epwarp A. LINCOLN (Harvard 
University). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. 151. 


This is a very valuable little book. The author has shown excellent judgment 
in the selection of topics, in the arrangement of assignments (when the book is 
used as a textbook), in the problems set for investigation, and in the statements on 
uses of tests and the cautions against their misuse. The book fulfills its aim of 
giving an intelligent, working acquainiance with tests and their various applica- 
tions to educational problems. Chapters on the measurement of intelligence and 
on attempts at constructing character tests add to the general value of this book, 
which can be highly recommended to teachers and administrators, and to the lay- 
man who desires to have an intelligent view of the testing situation. é. P. 


Reading Blueprints. By JAMES K. SHALLENBERGER. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts 
Press, 1924. Pp. 59. Price, 85 cents. 


One of the greatest handicaps to practically all beginners and large numbers of 
experienced men in the skilled trades is their inability to understand blueprints. 
This brief and simple treatise is well adapted to the instruction of such workers, 
either in part-time or evening classes. oe ae 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers: Africa. By FRANK G. CARPENTER. Cin- 
cinnati: American Book Co., 1924. Pp. 397. 


“Africa,” one in a series of geographical readers, is a revision of the well- 
known “Africa” that has been in use in our schools for many years. The book 
certainly has not lost by the revision any of its admirable qualities. A. B. P. 
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Problems in Architectural Drawing. By F. G. ELwoop (Head of Department of 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, Moosehart, Ill., High School). Peoria, 
Ill.: Manual Arts Press, 1924. Pp. 134. Price, $2.25. 


This is an excellent text for an elementary course in architectural drawing that 
should be welcomed by all teachers of that subject. It includes chapters on design 
and execution, carpentry and masonry construction, and data regarding stock 
sizes and designing, as well as a well-worked-out series of problems for class 
work. In the estimation of the reviewer, the book ranks first among those avail- 
able as a text for a beginning course in the subject. C. H. L. 


Educational Measurements and the Classroom Teacher. By A. R. GILLILAND 
(Northwestern University) and R. H. JorRDAN (Cornell University). New 
York: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. xi+ 269. Price, $2. 


This book seems to be designed especially to aid the classroom teacher in using 
the various achievement tests now available. The descriptions of the tests are clear 
and brief; but the authors, unfortunately, and doubtless unintentionally, leave the 
idea that the usual examinations should be replaced by standardized tests. It 
would have been well to stress better methods in these examinations, greater fre- 
quency in their occurrence, and more accurate and immediate checking up of the 
results. The use of the term “standard measures” is unfortunate, as this term 
has come to have a definite meaning, different from that here given, in statistics. 
A final chapter is devoted to statistical methods, but throughout the book nothing 
is said of the statistical reliability of data. The numerous cautions needed to safe- 
guard the beginner in test work are omitted. J.P. 








A NEW GENERAL SCIENCE TEXT UNIQUE IN PRESENTATION 





HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
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Laboratory Studies in Educational Psychology. By EGBERT MILTON TURNER 
(College of the City of New York) and Georce Hersert Betts (Northwestern 
University). New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. xii + 218. 


The authors planned this book to serve as a laboratory manual for “introductory 
courses in educational psychology.” The book has the drawback of being based 
mainly on Betts’ “The Mind and Its Education,” written twenty years ago and 
somewhat removed from prevailing modern scientific methods and views in edu- 
cational psychology. Both of the authors are now working outside the field of 
psychology. The giving of intelligence and achievement tests is included in the 
experiments, and a final chapter is devoted to the elements of statistical methods. 
Each chapter closes with questions and a short bibliography. J.P. 


An Atlas of English Literature. By CLEMENT Tyson (University of Richmond) 
and EpGAR FINLEY SHANNON (Washington and Lee University). New York: 
Century Co., 1925. Pp. 136—8%x11% inches. Price, $2. 

A valuable desk book which teachers of English literature have much needed. It 
ought to be in every classroom in which the history of English literature is taught. 
Nine maps, in line drawing (not colors). Five are of England, for different per- 
iods; one each appears for Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and London. All the places 
associated with the lives of authors are indicated. The pages between the maps 
list alphabetically the notable writers of the period dealt with by the preceding 
map, and under each the localities connected with him, together with marginal 
reference characters pointing out these places on the map. A work involving 
enormous labor, for not a little of which the authors give credit to their wives. 
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Woodworking Machinery. By W1LLIAM Noyes (District Director, Bureau of Re- 
habilitation, Albany, N. Y.). Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press, 1923. Pp. 144. 
Price, $3. 


The fourth of a series of most excellent textbooks in the field of woodworking 
by the same author. This book maintains the high standards which characterized 
the preceding volumes and meets a need long felt by teachers of machine wood- 
working. CH. i. 


The Project Method in Geography. By HELEN M. GANEY. Chicago: The Ply- 
mouth Press, 1924. Pp. 45. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a small book for the teacher on the project as applied to geography. 
It is a methods book, and not a text on the practical side of geography teaching. 
The content of the book is well indicated in the titles of the chapters: The scope 
of the project method, type projects, helps in motivation, the study-recitation, 
directed study, socializing the work, hints on questioning, and suggested projects. 

A. BP. 











WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By RIDGLEY & EKBLAW & DILLON 

World Geography is designed to lead pupils: 

1. To compare living conditions in various parts of the world with those in the 
home locality. 

. To become acquainted in a concrete way with the geographic conditions under 

which people live in many parts of the world. 

3. To develop clear and accurate ideas of the earth as a globe on which the peo- 
ple of the world are living. 

4. To appreciate the efforts of other peoples in adjusting their lives to the nat- 
ural environment in which they live. 

5. To see the close relationships existing among the peoples of widely separated 
regions of the world. 

6. To translate the globe image and the map image into an accurate concept of 
the real earth on which we live. 

7. To learn the globe and maps as symbols, representing all or portions of the 
surface of the real earth. 

8. To image the facts of geography into concrete ideas of the real earth and 
real peoples living upon the earth. j 

Send for a copy to-day. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
BRANOM TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


A complete set of sixty separate tests, with pamphlet containing key and median 
scores, sent to any address on receipt of 60 cents. 


M°KNIGHT & MSKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under one management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 
teacher placement work. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York. Exclusively for college (including teachers college) and 
university work. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York. Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative 
work, also such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, 
registrars, secretaries, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Various other 
forms of service to teachers and schools. 


General 





Sheet-Metal Work. By Marion S. TREW and VERNE A. BirpD. Peoria, Ill.: Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1923. Pp. 64. Price, 85 cents. 


A presentation of a well-worked-out series of problems in elementary sheet- 
metal work, well selected with regard to the interests of boys, and involving the 
fundamental principles and processes of the subject. The lists of questions ap- 
pended to most of the problems indicate that the thought side of the subject should 
not be neglected, as is too frequently the case in the teaching of shop subjects. 
A manual of this kind is essential to satisfactory work in such subjects, espe- 
cially if the classes are large or the work is conducted in general shops in which 
several types of work are being carried on at the same time. C. H. L. 
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